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oA A LVE S. desk (which he had never, by-the-by, 


been seen to use), the redoubtable Fury, 
BY JAMES PAIN, with bowed legs and turned-out toes. The 

AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ ‘* a PERFECT dog looked more hideously truculent than 
a ae ee, be ever ; the bones and scraps, which, since his 
master’s fall, had taken the place of those 
succulent beefsteaks, had not quenched 
Ir I had not been a mere lad at the | his spirit; but he graciously acknowledged 
time of which I am speaking, I think 1 | my presence by blinking his bleared eyes 
might have felt a greater pity for Mark and moving his stump of a tail just once, 
Raeburn than even for his unhappy | much as one coachman salutes another 
brother. As it was, the spectacle of that | with his elbow. On the floor were the 
bowed and broken man, defamed (for I | two empty boxes which the serpents had 
never believed him guilty of the paltry | inhabited; and on the mantelpiece hung 
crime of which his sister-in-law had | the cold and ashless pipe which had been 
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CHAPTER XIV. MRS. RAEBURN HAS MISGIVINGS. 





expulsion from the only roof on which he | but was denied him now. Smoking in the 
had a claim for shelter, monopolised all | house, much less in his room, was strictly 
my compassion. I would have written at | forbidden under the new régime; and 
once to my uncle Hastings, upon whom I | indeed, if it had not been so, it was a 
could count to afford his old friend at | question whether he possessed the money 
least a temporary home at Stanbrook, but | wherewith to purchase tobacco. 

some instinct warned me, in the first place,| “ Your note is kindly meant, Mr. Shed- 
to consult “ Brother Alec” himself upon the | don,” said he, holding out his thin fingers, 
point. After that painful scene at table, | “and I thank you for it. But to have 
however, he had withdrawn himself into | written it was an imprudence. Nothing 
his own rocm, and when I knocked at the | offends the powerful so much as the 
aiding those who have incurred their dis- 
to him, he answered, “ Write them down.” | pleasure.” 

Accordingly I did so, and pushed the| I answered him, honestly enough, that 
paper under the door. A minute after-|I did not estimate Mrs. Raeburn’s dis- 
wards it was unlocked, and the old man| pleasure at the value of one of her own 
stood before me. He had evidently been | bottles of ginger wine; and that I felt 
seeking comfort from Chico, who, stand- | very sorry and distressed about what had 
ing on his shoulder, appeared to be ad- | happened. 

ministering it at that moment in his ear,| “ Well, it was still kind in you—very— ; 
and with some success ; or, perhaps, it was | young sir, if no imprudence,” replied he, 
the sense that I was genuinely interested | earnestly. ‘“ You must not write to your 
in his well-being that had called up a/ uncle in my behalf; but your suggestion 
smile on his chapfallen face. Through | is nevertheless of service to me. If I were 
the half-opened door I could see, sitting as | to call at Stanbrook to-morrow morning, 
though on guard, on the chair by his little | the rector would be at home, I suppose p» 
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“Yes,” said I, eagerly, “and I am sure 
will be most-pleased to welcome you, not 
as a caller only, but as a guest. Mrs. 
Hastings, like himself, has a great regard 
for you.” . 

A sad smile flickered on the old man’s 
face. ‘ 

“ Aye; that is the chief thing, lad, is it 
not? We may mean well to our friends, 
but the wife must mean well too, for any- 
thing to come of it beyond fair speeches.” 

Then when I did not answer, since I 
knew that he was referring to his 
brother, ‘Good night, once more I thank 
you,” said he, and gently closed the door. 

His words set me thinking of the 
attorney, and caused me to take more 
than usual note of his behaviour when I 
went downstairs. 

It was clear that Mark Raeburn was 
very ill at ease. He had been beaten by 
his better half, but he was not submissive. 
He had not the courage to make an at- 
tempt to recover his Alsace, but he very 
openly showed his resentment for its loss. 

e manifested an unwonted disposition 
for bickering, as if striving to assert in 
small matters the authority he had lost 
in great ones. Mrs. Raeburn, on the other 
hand, was yielding; she reminded me of 
some full-grown person who holds.a door 
against which a child is pushing—she let 
him have his way a little, knowing that 
she had only to put her foot down to 
negative all his puny efforts. As a general 
rule, she had not patience enough to sus- 
tain a hypocritical part; her high prin- 
cipled arguments, as compared with her 
high-handed acts, were but as a half- 
pennyworth of bread to an intolerable 
amount of sack. But, that night, her ut- 
terances would have formed headings for 
the pages of a moral copy-book. Meek 
she could not be, but she was virtuous 
and didactic to a degree that she had 
never before approached, and I could see 
John taking copious notes of the perform- 
ance for future representation. Splashed 
and flooded with moral aphorisms, the at- 
torney still contrived to keep the embers 
of his wrath alive, and as his wife was 
retiring from the drawing-room, he fired 
this parting shot: “ Mind, Matilda, I will 
not have that letter written to-morrow.” 

“What letter?” inquired she, putting 
down her candlestick and confronting him. 

“That letter you meant to send to 
London about the bird.” 

“T never told you I was going to send 
a letter.” 





“No, but I know it, nevertheless. If 
there. is anything wrong about Alec’s 
conduct, which nobody believes who knows 
him, except yourself, it shall not be hunted 
out by you.” 

“Do you suppose, then, that my own 
sense of the family disgrace, sir, would 
not keep me silent ? ” 

“Yes, I do; when you dislike a person 
you stick at nothing.” 

“John, what has your father been 
drinking to-night?” inquired Mrs. Rae- 
burn, significantly. 

“ Nothing, ma’am; it is native spirit,” 
added John, in a lower but by no means 
inaudible tone. To do him justice, in all 
these domestic quarrels John was always 
on the side of the weak—that is, on his 
father’s side. 

*‘ Tt is not my intention to write a letter, 
Mr. Raeburn,” continued the lady, once 
more taking up the candlestick, but this 
time with a trembling hand. ‘“‘ Whatever 
my sense of public duty may have dictated 
in the case of that unhappy man upstairs, 
I could not so far forget the connection 
which unhappily exists between us, as to 
consign him, by my own act, to a felon’s 
doom.” 

Despite the attorney’s now habitual 
potations, he had still gleams of his native 
astuteness, and it is my opinion that his 
wife had had the intention in her mind 
with which he had taxed her, otherwise 
the sense of defeat implied in her tone 
and manner would not have been so 
marked. An incautious phrase which she 
added, as she swept-out of the room, 
corroborated this view. ‘At all events, 
mind this, Mr. Raeburn, that that bird 
goes back to its rightful owner to-morrow 
morning.” 

But when the morning came, neither the 
bird nor his master were to be found ; the 
bed had apparently been slept in, and his 
dog was still sleeping, as usual, beneath 
the bed, but brother Alec had left the 
house along with his feathered favourite. 
I guessed at once that he had started thus 
early for Stanbrook, taking Chico with 
him to insure its safety (for nobody who 
valued his life would have meddled with 
Fury), but I kept that information to 
myself, and watched Mrs. Raeburn’s 
troubled face with no little satisfaction. 
For some reason or other, this sudden 
flitting of her brother-in-law was unwel- 
come to her. Perhaps she resented his 
not waiting at the ‘‘ Priory” until he 
should have been turned out of it; or 
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perhaps she feared the gossip of the ser- 
vants’ hall, for her classic brow was 
gloomy throughout the morning meal, 
and her tongue maintained an unwonted 
silence. Her husband had given expression 
to one pregnant remark, 

“ Well, madam, I hope you are satisfied 
at last, since you have driven my own 
brother out of my house,” to which she 
had responded nothing; and now the 
attorney was silent also. 

“Don’t you think,” John observed in- 
nocently, “that it would be well to drag the 
pond?” But even to that valuable sug- 
gestion, designed, doubtless, to put every- 
body at their ease, there was no response. 

In giving reins to her dislike for her 
late unhappy guest, Mrs. Raeburn had 
committed, what was not unusual with 
her when her prejudices were excited, a 
great social mistake, and she herself had 
become aware of it. It would have been 
a much wiser, although not a less cruel 
course, to have graduated her proceedings 
against brother Alec, and to have rendered 
her house uncomfortable rather than in- 
tolerable to him. His present abrupt de- 
parture from it was likely to have quite 
as ill an effect in the neighbourhood, as 
though the fact of his poverty, and the 
family failure in the way of expectation, 
had been publiciy proclaimed. As for me, 
knowing that he was where he would be 
well cared for, I was well content to miss 
the old man’s woe-worn face, and to be 
spared the witnessing his humiliation ; but 
it was sad to watch the melancholy of 
Gertrude, to whom [had had noopportunity 
of revealing whither he had gone, and 
who sat with her untasted food before her, 
full of piteous thoughts. When the front- 
door bell was heard to ring, she started up 
in haste, then sat down again, white and 
trembling ; John’s mischievous words had, 
I think, taken possession of her mind, and 
she was apprehensive of some fatal news. 
However, nothing had arrived but the 
post, which generally brought many busi- 
ness letters for Mr. Raeburn, which, after 
a glance at their superscription, he was in 
the habit of taking with him unopened 
into the office. On this occasion there was 
one for Mrs. Raeburn, the official seal of 
which let her know at a glance from 
whence it came. 

“ This is no fault of mine, Mark, under- 
stand,” said she, holding it in her hand; 
“but here is a letter from the Zoological 
Society.” That she should have thought 
it necessary to make excuses for herself 





showed how greatly dissatisfied she was 
with the course events were taking. 

“Pass it here,” said the attorney, gruflly. 
“‘T suppose it will devolve on me to get us 
out of the scrape into which your meddling 
has brought us.” 

“ Don’t say ‘us,’ I beg,” was the lady’s 
haughty reply, as she for once obeyed . 
her lord ; “ because your brother steals a 
bird——” 

* Tdiot !” exclaimed the attorney, start- 
ing to his feet with an oath. ‘ What irre- 
parable ruin has your temper brought us?”’, 

“Idiot! temper! ruin!” repeated Mrs. 
Raeburn, in a voice trembling with rage 
and apprehension; “are you mad, Mark ?” 

“Yes, madam, or nearly so, thanks to 
you. Read this. No, I will read it my- 
self aloud, since it is only just that my 
brother Alec should be proved guiltless of 
this stupid charge, in the presence of the 
same persons before whom youaccused him. 

““*Mapam,—I have the great pleasure of 
informing you that the unpleasant surmises 
which we were compelled to entertain re- 
specting your brother-in-law’s possession 
of the night-parrot about which you wrote 
to us, have been wholly removed, and in 
the most satisfactory manner. The bird 
that died had been bespoken by the ‘Society 
from Lima, and was expected by the 
Java, it seems, at that port before the 
vessel sailed ; while, from inquiries we have 
instituted, it turns out that, by a curious 
coincidence, another specimen of this rare 
genus, the property of the great Peruvian 
merchant, Mr. Pittsburg, came over in that 
very ship, and was doubtless presented by 
that gentleman to Mr. Alexander Raeburn. 
I am directed by the committee of the 
Society to express its deep regret for the 
unfortunate error in which it has been led, 
and to apologise for the same.’ ” 

“Well, I am sure it is a great satisfac- 
tion to all of us, that the imputation upon 
Mr. Alexander’s moral character has been 
thus satisfactorily removed,” observed Mrs. 
Raeburn. She turned towards Gertrude, 
not so much in appeal to her, I believe, as 
to avoid her husband’s gaze, which was 
fixed upon her with rigid displeasure, and 
Gertrude answered, coldly : 

“For my part, Mrs. Raeburn, I never 
needed any proof of my cousin’s inno- 
cence.” 

“‘ Nor did any one else in their senses,” 
exclaimed the attorney, vehemently. 

“Thank you, sir; since, however, you 
have already called me an idiot, this new 
compliment isamereredundance,” observed 
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Mrs. Raeburn. It was surprising to me 
that, under the provocation she had re- 
ceived, she used such fine language, which 
it was her custom to do only when her 
temper was under control; but the fact 
was that her keen intelligence had at once 
guessed the full signification of the letter 
that had just been read, and understood 
the cause of the unwonted fire that gleamed 
in her husband’s eyes. 

The wits of men are sharpened by their 
self-interest, and the attorney and his 
wife were the first of us to be cognisant 
of the terrible mistake into which they 
had possibly fallen with respect to their 
relative, and which this communication 
from town suggested. 

“You cannot, at all events, be over- 
burthened with sense, madam,” continued 
Mr. Raeburn, testily, “if you do not under- 
stand who the great Peruvian merchant, 
Mr. Pittsburg, is likely to be.” 

“Of course I see that it is possible. I 
remember that Pittsburg was the name of 
your brother’s partner at Richmond.” 

“Possible! Is it not certain that Alec 
and this man are identical; that he adopted, 
for the purpose of concealment, the name 
that happened to be most familiar to him, 
and yet which would reveal nothing ?” 

“But why should he adopt an alias, 
Mark ?” 

The attorney snorted contemptuously. 
“ How should [ know?” were the words 
he uttered, but what his angry face said 
was, “It is easy enough to guess, madam; it 
was to try the genuineness of the affection 
of his relatives; and a very pretty mess, 
thanks to you, have we made of that 
ordeal.” 

Furious as the attorney was with his 
wife, yet, as I believe, he was even more 
irritated with himself, whom he had long 
felt to be degraded and disgraced as host 
as well as brother. The sense that a more 
dutiful and manly course would have 
brought him fortune and respect was 
almost maddening him. This last convic- 
tion had somehow gained entire possession 
of him, notwithstanding the comparatively 
slender ground on which it was built. It 
was, I thought, too, in a hesitating tone, as 
though she herself had but little confidence 
in her own words, that Mrs. Raeburn 
presently observed : 

“ After all, Mark, we are going much 
too fast. Mr. Pittsburg, or a Mr. Pitts- 
burg, may have really come over in the 
Java, and given the bird to Mr. Alex- 
ander; and if I knew where he was, I 





should make a point of instantly writing 
to your brother, and handsomely apolo- 
gising for our unfortunate mistake.” 

“Yes, by Jove, a regular mucker,” 
muttered John, whom this conciliatory 
proposal from his mother convinced at 
once that she, at least, was certain that she 
had been entertaining an angel—or at 
least what stood for an angel in her eyes 
—‘‘a man made of money ”—unawares. 
“Why, I might have been heir to a 
millionaire, and now I’ve been disinherited 
by my own mother.” 

“You are right there, John,” observed 
the attorney, peevishly, ‘‘for, though she 
chooses to call it ‘our’ mistake, it was 
nobody’s but her own.” 

My habit had made me so familiar with 
the bickerings of the family that this 
scene gave me little uneasiness, especially 
since its chief feature was the discomfiture 
of Mrs. Raeburn; nor could I forbear a 
smile when that lady quietly observed, 
“ Well, you may call it whose mistake you 
please, but I beg to say that it was my 
opinion, from the first, that your brother 
Alec was a wealthy man.” 

“And that was why you treated him 
not only as a pauper, I suppose, madam,” 
responded her husband, contemptuously, 
‘but as though his poverty was a crime.” 

*T took Mr. Alexander at his word, of 
course,” replied she, with unabashed cool- 
ness. “How was I to know that his 
humour was to appear penniless, when he 
was very rich ? ” 

This was said without irritation; it 
really-seemed as if her conviction of her 
brother-in-law’s prosperous circumstances 
had already caused her to regard him 
with less of animosity; or was she tutoring 
herself to play once more towards him a 
hypocritical part in case it should turn 
out—though, indeed, that seemed im- 
possible—that matters had not gone too 
far to be irrevocable ? 

Nothing else was said till the con- 
clusion of the meal, when, as we three 
slaves of the law were about, as usnal, 
to troop off together into the office, Mrs. 
Raeburn called to John, saying, “I want 
you for a few moments,” whereat he made 
a comical face at me. expressive of appre- 
hension, and followed her out of the room 
and upstairs, where presently I heard them 
conversing overhead. 

“Do you think it likely, Sheddon,” in- 
quired the attorney, suddenly, as I sat at 
my desk, “that my brother may have 
gone to Stanbrook ? ” 
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His tone was careless enough; but I 
noticed that he stopped in the arrange- 
ment of his papers while waiting for my 
reply, as though careful not to lose a word. 

“Yes, Mr. Raeburn, I do,” answered I, 
frankly. ‘My uncle has always shown 
himself his friend, as you are aware, and 
he would naturally apply to him in——” 

I was going to say “in his calamity,” 
not remembering by whom that had been 
brought about; but I finished my sen- 
tence just in time with “in the present 
circumstances.” 

“T hope it is so,” answered the attorney. 
“The rector is an old friend of the 
family ”—here he looked up at the tin 
box that held my uncle’s papers—“ and 
would, I am sure, do his best towards a 
reconciliation.” 

Though the attorney was looking at 
me very hard, I could not prevent my 
shoulders moving towards my ears, to 
which they so naturally gravitated. 

“You do not think, then, that my brother 
will ever be reconciled, or come back again 
tous?” inquired Mr. Raeburn, with a sigh. 

It was not the sigh, but the fact that a 
man sO many years my senior should be 
asking my opinion on such a matter, and 
be so moved by it, that touched me. I 
remembered, too, that, though Mark had 
been weak in defence of our departed 
guest, he had not been designedly unkind. 

“TI do not think your brother will come 
back, sir,” answered I, gently. 

The attorney did not reply; but I could 
read in his face that he thought the same. 
He looked utterly cast. down, more de- 
pressed even than pained; and the blotches 
in hischeeks, which were generally obscured 
by his high colour, told their sad tale very 
clearly. He went on sorting his papers, 
and I with my task of copying out some 
deed, in silence, when presently a scream 
ran through the house, so loud that it 
penetrated through the double doors of 
the office. 

*‘Good Heavens! what’s that, Sheddon ?” 
The words expressed some excitement, but 
his tone was that of one who, already over- 
whelmed by misfortune, has little more to 
fear, nor did he stir from his seat. 

But, as for me, I leaped to my feet and 
rushed from the room like a madman, 
fearing some misfortune had befallen Ger- 
trude. Guided by the screams, which 
still continued, I ran upstairs and found 
that they proceeded from the room of our 
late guest, the door of which had been 
already opened and was surrounded by a 





little throng, none of whom, however, ven- 
tured within side, for a very manifest 
reason. Upon the chair of brother Alec’s 
desk (which, when not filled by himself, 
was generally in the occupation of his 
bull-dog) stood John Raeburn, with a 
bundle of papers in his hands, crying, 


“Help! help!” at the top of his voice,* 


and staring with terror-stricken eyes at 
Fury, who was standing on the hearth- 
rug with legs a-kimbo, growling hideously, 
and already devouring him with his saucer 
eyes. 

me Bring the gun, Sheddon!” yelled the 
unhappy youth, so soon as he caught sight 
of me. “He'll tear me to pieces else 
before your eyes.” 

This appeal for my assistance seemed 
to excite the truculent animal as though 
it had really understood its nature, and 
I thought that it would have leaped at 
John upon the spot, and made an end of 
him. 

“Tell your husband to get the gun,” 
whispered I to Mrs. Raeburn, who stood 
wringing her hands in agony at the peril- 
ous situation of her terrified son. “In the 
meantime I will try to get the beast away.” 

Then I went into the room, a little way, 
and called “Fury, Fury,” in my most 
seductive tones. 

The dog only acknowledged my presence 
with another growl, as though he would 
have said, “ Don’t you interfere, this is my 
business;” yet he sat down on his haunches, 
like one in some measure released from 
his responsibility, and, dropping his canni- 
balistic air, seemed to “watch” his enemy, 
like a very determined sentinel who has 
his orders to fire on his prisoner if he moves, 
and means to obey them. 

“Keep quite quiet, John,” said I; 
“don’t move a muscle.” 

“ That’s all very fine,” returned John, 
bitterly; “ but a fellow can’t help it when 
he’s allofa shake. If I hadn’t jumped up 
here, I do believe that infernal beast would 
have swallowed me by this time.” 

“But how came you here at all?” 

“ Oh—I came to look after something. 
My mother sent me for it,” explained John 
in a tone of abject apology, which, since 
he kept his eyes fixed on the dog, seemed 
to be addressed to that animal himself. 
“‘ How the deuce was I to know that this 
brute was under the bed?” 

At this moment we heard a confused 
noise in the hall below; then footsteps on 
the stairs, while one of the female domestics 
exclaimed, “‘ Oh, thanks to goodness !” 
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I thought, of course, Mr. Raeburn was 
bringing the gun, and cried out to him, 
without turning my head, not to shoot the 
dog until the last extremity. ‘“ Remem- 
ber,” said I, “how fond your brother is 
of the creature x 

But here, to my astonishment, Fury sud- 
denly abandoned his post, and with a yelp 
of joy ran frantically towards the door. 
At the same time a grave, stern voice, 
which I did not recognise, cried, ‘‘ What 
are you doing, John, in my room?” and, 
looking round, I saw “ Brother Alec” 
standing in the doorway. 
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Some thirty years ago severe civil war 
raged in France, especially in Paris: al- 
beit, blood was not spilt in the conflict. 
The combatants indeed were men of peace 
—professors and students of art and litera- 
ture. They differed concerning the old 
and new styles or schools. ‘“‘ Romanticism” 
and “Classicalism”’ were the watchwords 
on either side. The classical school fought 
for the conservation of established rules 
and forms—they valued precedent, hated 
innovation—holding that the best of all 
possible things were of the past, and that 
men should strive only to imitate and re- 
produce these. The romanticists were for 
freedom, the dethronement of pedantry and 
its absolutism ; for irregularity in poetry, 
and for melodrama upon the stage; for effect 
at any price—so their foes alleged. 

The excitement knew no bounds. The 
struggle proceeded with a fierceness that 
is now hardly to be understood, and may 
seem to be even somewhat ludicrous. 
Bands of students—and the students were 
chiefly romanticists (youth is generally a 
reformer, if not a revolutionist)—met to- 
gether to glorify their calling, their cause, 
their achievements, and themselves; to 
regenerate the esthetic world. At one of 
their assemblies certain landscape draw- 
ings—studies painted upon paper, and then 
pasted upon canvas—were handed round 
for inspection. The students hailed these 
works as a new revelation. They were 
proclaimed masterly examples of the ro- 
mantic school of landscape painting; es- 
sentially original, bold, vigorous, broad 
in treatment and effect; wholly unlike 
the productions of any known artist. By 
whom had they been executed? None 
could tell. They were unsigned ; they had 
been found strewn upon the floor of a 








broker’s shop, of the lowest class, in one 
of the by-streets of Paris. There were 
hundreds of them; many of them of old 
date. The broker regarded them as little 
better than litter and rubbish. They were 
in nearly every instance views taken from 
the heights of Montmartre, and other well- 
known points in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Paris. It was clear, then, that the 
artist was a Parisian, and had been follow- 
ing his calling in Paris for many years 
past. 

The young romanticists were eager in 
their inquiries concerning the painter of 
these anonymous pictures. It was only 
by slow degrees they could obtain the 
information they desired. But, after long 
search, they lighted upon an old broker 
who could tell them something of the 
painter. His name was Michel, it ap- 
peared; Georges Michel. He had died but 
a little while since, poor and infirm, eighty 
years of age. At Montmartre there were 
memories of an old man seen there day 
after day, sometimes alone, sometimes ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, 
carrying a paint-box, and setting up his 
easel here and there about the plain of 
St. Denis. 

In 1846, three years after the discovery 
of the pictures, an article appeared in 
the Constitutionnel, relating the story of 
Georges Michel's life, so far as it could 
then be told. To his works enthusiastic 
praise was awarded. In the tone of his 
sky he was said to approach Ruysdael ; 
the richness and breadth of his fore- 
grounds, the mysterious shadows of his 
trees and massed underwood, were likened 
to Huysman and Hobbema. It was not 
until three years later that the discovery 
was made of the existence of Madame 
Michel, the widow of the painter. A 
member of the band of youthful romanti- 
cists was elated to find that, with her 
daughter, she was his fellow-lodger in a 
house in the Rue Bréda. She was sixty 
years of age, bent and withered, and very 


‘poor, but with a certain calm dignity of 


manner nevertheless. She was pressed to 
tell all she knew about her late husband. 
So much excitement about one who had 
so long been overlooked ; such enthusiasm 
concerning works that had always seemed 
valueless, or nearly so, amazed and even 
alarmed her, Her husband had been a 
sort of a hermit painter; he had worked 
nearly all his life, underground as it were, 
like a mole. She was his second wife, and 


willing, so far as she could, to supply 
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materials to his biographers. Otherwise, 
indeed, he had been scarcely less obscure 
in death than in life—he had begn for ever 
Pictor Ignotus—and his er sa works 
had remained always anonymous, or nearly 
so. As it is, the story of the hermit 
painter’s life contains many obscure pas- 
sages. The main facts of his career have 
been fairly established, however. 

He was born on the 12th of January, 1763, 
in the parish of St. Lawrence, in the 
crowded and gloomy district of the Temple, 
Paris. His parentage was humble enough 
—his father was merely a labourer in the 
public markets. Ata very early age the 
little boy was found to exhibit talent for 
art. A patron and protector came to him 
in the person of M. de Chalue, farmer- 
general, who placed him under the charge 
of the curé of Vertus, a village on the 
plain of St. Denis. He learnt the cate- 
chism, to read and to write—very little 
more. At twelve years old, thanks still to 
the efforts of M. de Chalue, he was ad- 
mitted as a student of the academy of 
St. Luke —a society of painters and 
sculptors which then received pupils and 
supplied instruction in art by way of rival- 
ing the Royal Academy of Paris, to which 
more pretentious institution it succumbed, 
however, in 1780. The preceptor of Georges 
was Leduc, assistant professor in the -aca- 
demy, and a painter.of some fame. His 
art was of the high and dry school, classical 
and conventional, but he trained his pupils 
upon sound principles, insisting upon firm 
and accurate drawing and severe applica- 
tion. Georges passed through his appren- 
ticeship and became a skilled artist. His 
fine sense of colour was his natural property, 
but for the completeness of his technical 
education he was certainly indebted to 
Leduc. Still he was not only a student 
of this academy; he was a student of 
nature also. Oftentimes he abandoned the 
plaster casts, statues, and models of St. 
Luke’s, and the somewhat oppressive and 
pedantic lectures of Leduc, to wander about 
the open plain of St. Denis, and fill his 
sketch-book with studies of rural scenes 
and figures. 

M. de Chalue watched, with much satis- 
faction, the boy’s progress and promise. 
At the age of fifteen, Georges was engaged 
to give drawing-lessons to Madlle. de 
Chalue, the daughter of his patron. He 
was not more than fifteen when he married. 
His wife was named Marguerite Legros, a 
laundress, young and poor as himself. He 


carried her off in spite of the objections and | ‘‘ new ideas.” 





remonstrances of the parents and friends 
of both. At sixteen he was a father. At 
twenty he had five children dependent upon 
him. In all, eight children were born of 
this boy and girl marriage of Georges 
Michel and Marguerite Legros. 

It was hard work, providing for the wants 
of his family; let him be as industrious as_ 
he might, he could find few pupils to 
teach or picture-buyers to relieve him of 
his works and put money in his purse. He 
was, indeed, miserably poor. 

Still one cordial admirer he did obtain. 
Colonel de Berchigny, a dashing hussar, 
was not the less an enthusiastic amateur 
artist. He took great delight in sitting 
beside Georges’s easel and watching him as 
he worked. For some time he was the 
artist’s most constant companion. But 
then came orders for Berchigny to quit 
Paris and join his regiment in Normandy. 
He was in despair at the thought of part- 
ing from Georges. He entreated the painter 
to accompany him to Normandy. In return 
for lessons in painting, he promised Georges 
that he should live and rank as a sous- 
officier in the hussar regiment. His pay 
he could transmit to his family. Georges 
accepted the offer and remained for a year 
with Berchigny in Normandy, delighting 
in the hills and vales, winding streams and 
secluded villages of that picturesque pro- 
vince. Then came an irresistible longing 
to return to Paris, and rejoin his wife and 
children. 

He had, as a boy, attracted the atten- 
tion of Madame Vigée, better known as 
Madame Lebrun, a very prosperous and 
fashionable portrait painter, the wife of 
Pierre Lebrun, a picture dealer, especially 
trading in works of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, and in copies of the old masters 
made for sale. Georges Michel was em- 
ployed by both husband and wife. He 
supplied the backgrounds of the lady’s 
portraits—sometimes the details, furniture, 
and accessories; and he copied and repaired 
pictures for Pierre Lebrun. 

By help of the Lebruns, Georges ob- 
tained employment and found patrons. 
He was engaged to give lessons in the house 
of M. Crammont-Voulgy, the steward of 
Monsieur, afterwards Louis the Eighteenth. 
The Duc de Guiche and his young duchess 
became his pupils, and carried the artist 
with them to the Rhine and into Germany. 
M. de Crammont-Voulgy tempted him to 
Switzerland. 

But Georges had been affected by the 
He left his patrons in 
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Germany, and reached Paris in good time 
to take part in the destruction of the Bas- 
tille. He became a fervent revolutionist, 
joined the ranks of the “patriots” and 
the clubs of the Jacobins. The revolution 
had commenced, and something more than 
commenced. 

Madame Lebrun forthwith hastened to 
escape with her aristocratic patrons, en- 
treating Georges to accompany her flight. 
Her offers and her fascinations were hard 
to resist. But the painter was faithful to 
his beloved Paris. He remained there 
throughout the most troubled time, even 
during the Terror, an ardent politician, but 
nevertheless toiling hard at his easel. Le- 
brun, too, stayed behind, and was enabled 
to prevent his fugitive wife from being 
proscribed by the stern laws passed against 
émigrés. In return she helped forward his 
trade in the foreign countries she visited ; 
and thus, indirectly, Georges Michel was 
benefited, for he painted pursuant to the 
orders of Lebrun—not merely,copies of 
the Dutch masters, but original works. 
In England, Germany, and Russia some 
demand had arisen for the pictures of 
Michel. From his own countrymen, how- 
ever, Georges had as yet obtained little 
recognition. He was essentially a painter 
of landscape. He delighted to depict rural 
scenes and peasant life. He seemed at 
home only in the woods and fields. He 
had sketched in Normandy, in Switzer- 
land, and on the Rhine; but he found 
endless pleasure in studying the plain of 
St. Denis, and the irregular slopes of 
Montmartre. 

In revolutionary France there was no 
room for a painter of this class. His art 
seemed but a paltry and ignoble thing in 
times devoted first to reproducing the 
classical and the antique, and afterwards 
to illustrating, after a most melodramatic 
fashion, the achievements of French arms. 
For forty years—from 1785 to 1815—the 
“tyranny of David” prevailed. Pictorial 
art dealt only in history—in pomp, and atti- 
tude, and exaggeration. Michel, with his 
faithfdl transcriptions of unsophisticated 
nature; his ruralstudies; his gnarled trunks 
of trees ; still, shadowed pools ; miry roads ; 
furrowed uplands, and purple horizons, 
could scarcely hope to secure favour or 
even attention. 

He contributed pictures, however, to 
the exhibitions of 1791 and 1793. He 
exhibited under the Directory in 1795 and 
1796; under the Consulate in 1798; then 
came a pause. He was represented in the 





exhibitions of the Empire of 1806, 1808, 
1812, 1814. After 1814 he exhibited no 
more. T’o buy bread he resumed his former 
employment of copying the old masters, 
especially those of the Dutch school; in 
restoring and retouching damaged works ; 
and in providing sketches for amateur 
artists to palm off as of their own pro- 
ducing. 

It is true that a small band of cordial 
friends and appreciative critics had not 
failed to recognise the merits of Michel. 
This was but a trifling public, however, 
and it steadily decreased. The applause 
it bestowed —if deficient in force and 
volume—had, without doubt, a soothing 
and cheering effect upon the painter. But 
gradually even this measure of acknow- 
ledgment seemed withdrawn from him. 
The ranks of his admirers did not gain 
recruits. He outlived his friends. He was 
left at last absolutely alone. 

In the later times of the Revolution and 
the Empire he obtained some government 
employment. Apartments and a studio 
were assigned to him in the Louvre, and, 
with other artists, he was charged with the 
arrangement and restoration of the galle- 
ries. He reverenced the old masters, and 
dealt with them tenderly and skilfully. He 
was ultimately dismissed from this office by 
Count Forbin, Director of the Museums 
under the Restoration. Annuities, by way 
of compensation, were offered to the artists 
who had been employed in the Louvre. 
Michel was the only one of them who de- 
clined the offer. He could not accept alms, 
he said. His lodging in the Louvre had 
been necessary to him during his restoration 
of the pictures; but for this money, which 
he had not earned, he did not want it, and 
could not take it. 

Of his eight children, there survived in 
1813 but one son, a musician, member 
of a regimental band, who had served in 
Spain, and had now returned to France to 
depend upon his father. Michel had been all 
his life, in a desultory way, a collector of 
odds and ends, articles of vertu, carvings, 
furniture, pictures, and even books. Father 
and son opened a curiosity shop, and 
jointly conducted the business. The 
younger Michel was often absent seeking 
customers or attending sales. Meanwhile, 
Georges took charge of the shop. But he 
was now more than fifty. He had been 
so long accustomed to wander freely to 
and fro, sketching from nature as he went, 
that he found this enforced confinement 
indoors extremely irksome. Work of the 
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old kind was necessary to him. He im- 
provised a studio in the rear of the 
shop, by piling up the furniture so as 
to screen him from the observation of 
the customers. Thus sheltered, he plied 
his pencils and brushes as diligently as 
ever. But, probably, in this way the busi- 
ness of the curiosity shop came to be 
somewhat neglected. It was closed alto- 
gether shortly after the death of the 
younger Michel in 1820. Georges sold by 
auction the collection of curiosities, and 
invested the proceeds in the purchase of 
an annuity for the lives of himself and his 
wife. He had all a Frenchman’s thrifti- 
ness. Poor as he had been throughout his 
life—often, indeed, most miserably poor— 
he had yet managed to save money. He had 
even purchased a small house and garden 
in the Avenue Ségur, near the Hétel des In- 
vakides. These premises he let at a rental 
of some sixteen pounds. This amount, 
with his annuity and such trifling profits 
as might accrue to him from his unappre- 
ciated paintings, constituted his income. It 
was slenderenough, yet he madeitsuflicient, 
for his wants were very few. 

The Restoration of 1815 had banished 
David and his school, but had only bene- 
fited Michel in that it had advanced the 
fortunes of the Baron d’Yvry, the last of 
his patrons, a monarchist, who, neverthe- 
less, had not been scared from France by 
the revolution. The baron had been pro- 
tected by his tastes as an amateur; he had 
found refuge in the studios, even when the 
bloodhounds of the Terror had been in 
search of him. He affected to bea painter, 
and Michel helped him to seem so, touch- 
ing upon his pictures for him, sometimes 
repainting them altogether. The baron 
paid a fair price for these services. Royalist 
as he was, he even tolerated the violent 
revolutionary sentiments of Michel. “Only 
paint for me for two hours,” he would say, 
‘and for two hours more I'll listen while 
you chatter as much nonsense about Robes- 
pierre as you like.”” The baron was wise 
in his generation; he prized the works 
of Michel, oftentimes locking him up in a 
secret studio, that he might work to more 
advantage. Michel entered the baron’s 
house in the early morning, with his face 
mufiled up, to avoid notice and recognition, 
and passed out late at night. The world had 
lost sight of him. The baron encouraged 
the general belief that the painter no longer 
existed. ‘‘ Poor Michel,” he would even say, 
in reply to direct inquiries, “he died long 


since!’’ Meantime the baron obtained more 





and more of the works of Georges, hoarding 
them jealously, and keeping all rival col- 
lectors at arm’s length. 

Even during the almost total eclipse of 
the fame that was his just due, curious 
gleams vf distinction now and then pierced 
the veil of his obscurity and illumined him 
fora moment. He was employed by Car- 
dinal Fesch, the uncle of Bonaparte, to” 
arrange and restore his noble gallery. 
Lucien Bonaparte, finally retiring from 
France after the Restoration, had besought 
Michel to accompany him to Rome and 
take charge of his priceless art-treasures 
assembled there. 

In 1827 died Michel’s wife, Marguerite 
Legros, the laundress, with whom he had 
eloped eight and forty years before. The 
poor woman, during a tedious illness, had 
been tended by a kind neighbour, the widow 
of a M. de Ponlevaux. In 1828 Georges 
married the good widow, whose full name, 
by-the-by, was Anne Marie Charlotte 
Claudier Vallier Ponlevaux. Georges was 
sixty-four at the time of his second mar- 
riage, but he did not look more than forty- 
five, his second wife averred. ‘“‘He was 
brisk as a bee, and very easy to get on 
with when one got used to his ways.” A 
daughter was born of this marriage. 

The Revolution of 1830 parted Michel 
and his last patron, the Baron d’Yvry. It 
was true that the painter expressed his 
political opinions with less violence than 
of yore. At the first revolution he had 
been young and penniless: the second 
revolution found him nearly seventy years 
old, with money in the funds and pos- 
sessed of a small house and garden. He 
was less ardent than formerly about the 
advantages of Liberty, Equality, and I'ra- 
ternity. Still he had some faith in the 
charter, and he gloried unreservedly in the 
fall of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
The baron was too stanch and severe a 
Legitimist to forgive him. Their quarrel 
was final and irreparable. 

For the. remainder of his life Michel 
was absolutely a hermit painter. He rose 
at seven and worked indoors all the 
morning. In theafternoon he sallied forth 
armed with paint-box, brushes, and some 
small squares of paper, usually in the 
directiqn of Montmartre—then wild and 
desolate enough, the hill hard to climb, 
the roads very rough, and interspersed with 
pitfalls. There was an ominous look about 
the deep black quarries on the hillside. 
Still beyond the bleak and barren fore- 
ground were stretches of fertile country, 
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vineyards, and cornfields; here groups of 
dwarf elms, there thick growths of brush- 
wood, with fresh green water-meadows. 
The spire of St. Peter’s church and the 
tower of the Semaphore were prominent 
objects on the heights. , 

To Michel, weather was no hindrance. 
He preferred, indeed, to depict the effects 
of wind and rain. . He brought home 
various sketches to be completed after- 
wards, late at night or early in the 
morning. He would sit on the edge of 
one of the quarries of Montmartre, gazing 
about him earnestly, deliberating upon his 
subject. Then he would set to work 
energetically, shifting his point of view 
— and beginning another sketch. 

e was content if he could carry back 
with him the materials for three or four 
pictures. Returning, he dined with his 
wife and daughter at a wine-shop in the 
Rue Cadet. He was careful to preserve 
the grey, blue, or yellow sheets of paper in 
which his tobacco or his candles were 
wrapped, smoothing them carefully, and 
storing them in his, portfolio for future 
use. He was of a very thrifty turn of 
mind. Hundreds of his sketches were 
executed upon scraps of paper but three 
inches sqnare. It was no matter if the 
paper had been soiled with candle-grease. 
He maintained that often a sort of velvety 
gloss was in such wise acquired by his 
charcoal drawings ! 

Now and then stories were told of a 
certain mysterious old painter hauntin 
the plain of St. Denis. In 1833 the 
Marquis de Rantz, when mayor of St. 
Ouen, about three miles north-west of 
Montmartre, went forth in quest of the 
strange apparition. The marquis was 
himself an amateur painter, and a col- 
lector of pictures. He came suddenly 
upon Michel—his face shadowed by a 
felt hat, an ample blue cloak wrapped 
about him—sitting upon a stone in the 
centre of the plain, absorbed in his sketch- 
ing. The marquis was surprised and de- 
lighted. He became a collector of the works 
of Michel. He was pleased, too, with the 
old man’s talk, with the simplicity of his 
manners, his liveliness and native gaiety. 
The marquis inquired as to the best method 
of learning to paint. “ It’s easy enough,” 
said Michel; “it needs only sharp eyes 
and a firm hand. See how easy it is to 
make trees, for instance. Leave the wrist 
free, and give the brush a circular move- 
ment; paint the shadows delicately and 
the lights boldly, and you have a fine oak 





tree.” He sketched as he spoke, to explain 
his instructions. ‘‘ Lay in the foreground 
solidly; work away in the thick fresh paint 


.a8 With a sculptor’s chisel ; mark the ruts 


firmly, and you have one of the muddy 
roads or the rough lanes of St. Denis. It 
is not more difficult than that — only 
it’s as well to begin in early youth.” The 
marquis, perhaps, was but little edified 
by this brief lecture upon art, yet he 
admired the old man’s simple way of de- 
monstrating a method of painting he had 
been all his life acquiring. 

In his eightieth year Michel was stricken 
with paralysis. He remained so long in a 
state of insensibility that many supposed 
him to be dead. He rallied, however; his 
mind regaining its usual vigour, although 
his body was injured past repair. He 
determined to settle his worldly affairs, 
and to sell by auction all he possessed. 
Some of his curiosities still remained to 
him—scraps of armour, early firearms and 
other weapons, with two hundred canes, 
eighteen fancy clocks of all sizes, innumer- 
able tobacco pipes, two thousand books, 
a thousand paintings on paper, and two 
thousand sketches of all sizes. The paint- 
ings were. sold in lots of ten, fifteen, and 
twenty. Many were sold at three francs 
the half-dozen. One buyer obtained four 
hundred for a mere trifle. Presently he 
was retailing these at twenty francs, then 
thirty francs, apiece. Of late years, ex- 
amples of this class have realised from 
two hundred to four hundred pounds! 
The paintings of Michel are, indeed, much 
sought for nowadays, and are steadily in- 
creasing in value. 

The sale of Michel’s whole possessions, 
however, brought him but two thousand 
francs! He expressed no disappointment 
at this poor result. He could not, however, 
be altogether insensible of the world’s 
neglect of him. “I am happy,” he said 
with quiet irony, “that people are willing 
to pay the same price for my pictures as 
for good apples.” 

He could paint no more; the paralytic 
attack had deadened his right arm. Still 
he managed to crawl into his garden daily, 
and work there feebly. But his strength 
failed him more and more; at last, he could 
not rise from his bed. His mind was at 
ease, however, his heart light; he could 
still talk and even jest, making merry 
over his afflicted state. His wife and 
daughter were always with him, tending 
him affectionately. 

On the morning of the 7th of June, 1843, 
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they noticed that he looked unusally bright 
and cheerful. “Do not grieve for me,” 
he said, “ although my eyes are very dim, 
I see exquisite pictures on every side of 
me; magnificent landscapes. If strength 
would but come back to this poor right 
arm, I could paint such things as have 
never yet been seen!” 

In the evening he conversed pleasantly 
with his family. “I feel so well!” he said 
suddenly. But he never spoke again. 

He lies buried in the cemetery of Mont 
Parnasse. He had desired that his grave 
might be upon high ground, with his head 
turned towards the rising sun—his beloved 
heights of Montmartre were for ever in 
his mind; and that no monument should 
be reared above him. It was his fancy 
that, while lying in the earth, he should 
be able to hear the grass rustling and the 
birds singing in the sky overhead. 

Close upon his death came the rise or 
the revival of landscape painting in France. 
His unsigned works came to be regarded 
by devoted students with extraordinary re- 
verence. They were unsigned, it should be 
stated, upon principle. Michel had never 
affixed his signature to any of his pictures. 
He declared that a picture should not be 
“baited with a name,” but should speak for 
itself, and please by reason of its merits ; 
the painter’s signature being observable in 
his method of execution and in his manner 
of observing and transcribing nature. 





LAVENDER. 


How prone we are to hide and hoard 
Each little token love has stored, 
To tell of happy hours: 
We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 
A bunch of faded flowers. 


When Death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 

Awhile we sit bereft. ? 
But time goes on; anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 

We gather what is left. 


The books they loved, the songs they sang, 
The little flute whose music rang 
So cheerily of old: 
The pictures we have watched them paint, 
The last-plucked flower, with odour faint, 
That fell from fingers cold. 


We smooth, and fold with reverent care 

The robes they, living, used to wear ; 
And painful pulses stir, 

As o’er the relics of our dead, 

With bitter rain of tears, we spread 
Pale purple lavender. 


And when we come in after years, 
With only tender April tears 

On cheeks once white with care, 
To look at treasures put away. 
Despairing on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 





Dew-wet and fresh we gathered them, 
These fragrant flowers,—now every stem 
Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here, 
To lend our relics sacred, dear, 
Their beautiful perfume. 


That scent abides on book and lute, 

On curl, and flower, and with its mute 
But eloquent appeal, 

It wins from us a deeper sob 

For our lost dead—a sharper throb 
Than we are wont to feel. 


It whispers of the long-ago, 

Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 
And buried sorrows stir ; 

And tears like those we shed of old 

Roll down our cheeks as we behold 
Our faded lavender. 





UNDER THE HAMMER. 
FUR AND FEATHER. 


THERE is no particular reason why I 
should not invite the readers of ALL THE 
Year-Rounp to accompany me to the 
London Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing- 
Lane, to assist at a sale of the spoils of 
bird and beast. In the sale-room the 
articles are reduced to mere abstractions. 
Lot Four hundred and seventeen, consist- 
ing of five lion-skins, is merely Lot Four 
hundred and seventeen; Lot Four hundred 
and fifteen, consisting of one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five dyed black 
lamb-skins, is merely Lot Four hundred 
and fifteen; Lot Three hundred and sixty- 
two, consisting of three hundred and 
forty-four house-cat-skins (poor pussy! ) 
is only Lot Three hundred and sixty-two ; 
and Lot Three hundred and thirty-seven, 
of five hundred musquash or mask-rat- 
skins, is simply Lot Three hundred and 
thirty-seven. The tenderest-hearted person 
may visit the auction-rooms aforesaid, and 
see theabstractions alluded to knocked down 
without feeling a pang shoot through a male 
or female bosom, but it requires “‘ another 
guess sort” of creature to go through the 
preliminary process of “sampling” the 
goods disposed of in such vast quantities 
as mere numerical expressions. I would 
not ask Mr. Morris, or any other of the 
gentlemen who write pathetic but lengthy 
letters to the Times, about the slaughter 
of a tom-tit, or the necessity of putting 
down our own farmers in their finch slay- 
ing, and the importance of getting up an 
International Society for the Protection 
of Small Birds, to take my arm’ on my 
morning’s walk through St. Mary Axe and 
Billiter-street, for I am sure that those 
excellent gentlemen would have no 
appetite for luncheon. Ladies, however, 
have harder hearts than men, where 
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finery is concerned ; and I think that one 
at least of my maiden aunts, and no in- 
considerable percentage. of my wife’s 
relations, would look with a dry eye upon 
the scene I am about to describe, and 
buoyed up with the hope of luxuries at 
the Ship and Turtle, would get through 
the ordeal unmoved. They would “bear 
up,” I take it, pretty well, as they would 
if the hide of the writer were added to the 
exhibition; but I misdoubt the effect on 
my wife, herself, of a rug made from the 
skins of tortoiseshell-cats. I would rather 
not speculate on this subject any more. 
Messrs. Culverwell, Brooks, and Co., 
of St. Mary Axe, have an advantage over 
many other brokers, in being able to show 
their goods on their own premises. A 
large warehouse attached to their office 
looks over on St. Helen’s church, with its 
Gothic windows, and contains an ample 
store of the spoils of the chase. Among 
these are thousands of African monkey- 
skins—grey and black—very fashionable 
a few seasons ago, for ladies’ miffs, but 
not in such great demand just now, to the 
delight of the poor monkeys, no doubt. 
Conspicuous among ordinary monkey- 
skins are those of that “ half-mourning” 
monkey, the Abyssinian, a quaint fellow, 
in deep black, with long white frills and 
fringes. The empty skin of a dead beast 
produces on the writer an effect entirely 
different from that of a carefully stuffed 
and prepared specimen, illumined with 
cunningly-fashioned eyes, and posed with 
a strict regard to the habits of the animal, 
The latter may be endured, but the hide 
of a creature, especially that of a joyful 
monkey, is inexpressibly saddening to 
look upon. Luckless Abyssinian monkey 
—poor relation of mankind—here is your 
smooth, lustrous back; your superb tail, 
fringed and trimmed—as no milliner can 
trim her work—by the tasteful hand of 
nature herself; your bright leggings; but 
where are the hands that would cling 
fondly to our own, and open the fingers 
till the hidden apple was captured? Where 
is thy skull, poor four-handed Yorick? 
where thy merry face, thy grins, and 
chatterings? All gone! There remains 
thy skin, and it takes thee and sixteen of 
thy brethren to make Lot Thirty-five— 
presently to come Under the Hammer. 
Not quite so much pity can I bestow upon 
ovr little friend the ermine, with his 
snowy body and coal-black tail. As the 
ermine, his destiny is noble enough: to 
enfold the shoulders of beauty, to deco- 





rate royal and judicial robes: but in his 
unregenerate condition—unwhitened as 
yet by Siberian snows—he is a truculent 
little beast, known as the “ stoat;”’’ small, 
but spiteful and bloodthirsty—an awful 
neighbour to a hen-roost. Here is a 
hogshead full of ermine—some twelve or 
fifteen thousand skins—turned inside out, 
and tied up in little bundles. Larger, 
bolder, more bloodthirsty, and still more 
valuable, is the sable, represented here by 
a contingent of some thirteen hundred 
skins, to be sold in lots comprising 
from twenty to a hundred in each. Near 
this tiny monarch of all fur - bearing 
animals we find the spoils of the pretty 
little grey chinchilla and the fierce marten. 
A few ‘‘minks”—in demand just now— 
are also on view, and several hundred 
“badgers,” useful, I apprehend, to High- 
landers, whose “ sporran”’ is ofttimes built 
of a badger-skin, with the face as an 
ornament—and a very pretty one it is— 
and to makers of paint-brushes, the 
animal thus being connected with “ draw- 
ing,” whether dead or alive. Here also 
are “foxes” and “beavers.” Respecting 
the latter, a few words of explanation may 
be necessary. The beaver, as seen at the 
** Zoo,” and the beaver-skins offered for 
sale in Mincing-lane, are covered with 
long sharp stiff hair, like pins and needles, 
differing very much from the beaver fur 
trimming which, for the last few years, 
has adorned the winter mantles of our 
wives and daughters, and precisely the 
same remark will apply to seal-skin. 
Both of these furs are subjected to an 
ingeniously - constructed machine which 
pulls out the long hair—which serves, 
in fact, to throw off the water—and 
leaves below, adhering to the skin, the 
soft brown fur which keeps the animal 
warm, and which is, in fact, the beaver 
fur and seal-skin known to the public. 
The ’coon, beloved of nigger melodists, is 
here in slender numbers; but the possum, 
equally celebrated by banjoists, appears in 
thousands. The “ gum-tree” has been 
pretty well shaken to bring down these 
thousands of soft furry creatures, and that 
pile of musquash-skins has not been col- 
lected without putting the skill of the 
trapper to the proof. From Siberian 
wastes and the icebound regions once 
known as the Hudson’s Bay Territory 
come the most valuable furs contributed 
by the polecat race, represented by the fitch 
himself, the skunk—ill-savoured beast— 
whose fur was in high request a winter or 
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two ago, as producing a feathery or rather 
bristly kind of trimming, like scalp-locks ; 
the martens, with their handsome tails; 
the costly sable; and the tiny ermine. In 
those dreary countries, too, were killed the 
original owners of those magnificent black 
and white bear-skins rich and heavy with 
furry wealth, and of the beautifully-marked 
wolf-skins, which are hardly so much 
admired as they deserve to be. A very 
different kind of creature is a large con- 
tributor to fur sales: the silver-grey 
and the white rabbit, bred originally as 
fur-bearing animals, and only incidentally 
consumed as food, figure in thousands 
and tens of thousands. Dyed Belgian 
rabbit-skins, brown and black, hardly 
find buyers just now, for there is a run 
upon bristly fur, and naught smooth will 
go off, save only seal-fur; and even this 
must be trimmed with a bristly trimming 
—beaver, skunk, mink, or sable—to take 
off the smoothness and give a sufficiently 
wild and savage air to the fair dames who 
wear it. 

Under the general appellation of “ cat” 
are classed, commercially, the lynx, the wild 
cat, and—I shudder as I write it—the 


confess that I have little or no com- 
passion for the lynx, who, if his eyes 
are as sharp as they are said to be, 
ought to be able to take care of himself; 
nor am I inclined to bewail the fate of a 
hecatomb of wild cats. But, poor pussy! 
She is here in hundreds and thousands, 
black, white, tabby, and _ tortoiseshell. 
That huge pile of rugs is made entirely 
of cat-skins. In each rug lie embedded, 
like fossil specimens, the beautiful tabby 
or tortoiseshell backs of a dozen pets. I 
wonder who the people are who buy these 
rugs—whether they keep a cat themselves, 
and how that sagacious animal looks when 
one of these dreadful rugs is brought into 
the house ! 

The monarchs of the feline race make 
up in dignity what they lack in number, 
and figure grandly in some half-dozen 
lots of lion, tiger, and leopard skins. An 
attempt was made last season by an enter- 
prising man-milliner in Regent-street to 
introduce leopard-skin into female attire. 
Perhaps it is a pity he did not succeed, 
for, had leopard-skin become fashionable, 
the animals would have been obliged to 
change their spots pretty quickly, on pain 
of extermination. Spite of their teeth and 
claws, leopard and panther, cheetah and 
ocelot, would soon have gone the way of 
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seals and other inoffensive creatures un- 
lucky enough to attract the feminine eye. 
Pestiferous jungles and rocky nullahs 
would have extended their arms in vain 
to protect those doomed by Fashion’s 
fleeting fancy. For the arm of Fashion is 
long, and the whim of a Parisian belle 
propels the savage assegai in the sunburnt 
lands under the Equator. Leopards de- - 
molished, it would have been necessary 
to fall back on the tiger, and a good 
riddance that handsome gentleman would 
have been. Unfortunately, fashion has 
not yet set in the direction of the more 
dangerous and destructive of beasts, 
except in the horrid custom of wearing 
tigers’ claws as a bracelet or a brooch; 
but the squirrel, the kolinski, the bis- 
cochia, the chinchilla, and such small 
deer, are sacrificed readily enough, and 
the lamb lies down with the lion in the 
proportion of tens of thousands to one. 
There are many varieties of choice lamb- 
skin. There is the “real” Astrakhan, jetty 
and wavy, like watered silk, but incom- 
parably more rich and lustrous; the black, 
curly variety, equally lustrous, but curled 
up in tight little lumps ; and the beautiful 
rey Persian, a delight to the eyes of 
beholders. I may here mention that black 
furs are always dyed, the colour provided 
by nature not being “ fast,” and, more- 
over, of a dull, brownish hue. A curious 
instance of the superiority of artificial over 
natural dyes occurred, some twenty years 
ago, in the case of the so-called “ natural ” 
Scotch woollens, made of the brown 
sheep’s wool without other preparation 
than cleansing from grease. The home- 
spun material looked very well at first; 
but, to the horror of the wearers, faded 
away on exposure to rain and sun. Since 
then “natural” brown woollens have always 
been dyed artificially, and are really “ fast.” 

At the present moment, perhaps, birds 
are the greatest sufferers from the vagaries 
of fashion. Swan-skins are for sale in 
hundreds ; but these are as nothing by the 
side of some twenty thousand grebe. For 
ages the grebe and the penguin had a fine 
time of it. In the fastnesses of the Arctic 
and Antarctic circles these singular birds 
increased and multiplied amazingly. Man 
did not care much about them—they are 
not good eating—and confined his depre- 
dations to stealing a few eggs now and 
then. One fine day an enterprising hatter 
stuck the glittering breast of a grebe in 
a pork-pie hat, and doomed the grebe to 
indiscriminate slaughter. Fashion adopted 
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the primitive decoration ; no hat was com- 
plete without a grebe’s or a penguin’s 
breast stuck in it. Fashion presently went 
farther, and prescribed grebe trimming as 
your only wear. Black velvet mantles, 
trimmed with grebe, became the rage ; 
and the beautiful bird-breast was often 
used to trim jackets torn from the baby 
seal. Grebes and penguins had a terrible 
time for a few years; but Fashion has now 
turned from them, and urged her shikarries 
towards sunnier climes, still retaining her 
curious fancy for “ natural” decorations— 
owl-heads, hawk-heads, fox-masks, and the 
like—but delighting most in the feather 
trimming, the latest craze of all. To 
provide the fine feathers to make fine, 
fashionable birds, the world is just now 
being ransacked of its most beautiful 
inhabitants. There is no occasion to be 
sentimental over the ostrich feathers—the 
ostriches are, like the eels, used to it. In the 
Billiter-street warehouse we find ostrich 
feathers enough. Seventy cases of ostrich 
feathers are laid out for inspéction—a 
serious business. The feathers are sold 
by the case only, and, as a case contains 
several hundred pounds’ worth of assorted 
feathers, buyers are driven to the neces- 
sity of making an accurate calculation 
before they venture on a bid. If one case 
were filled with pure white feathers—long, 
handsome, and symmetrical as those in the 
crest of the Prince of Wales—and the rest 
with gradually descending qualities, os- 
trich-feather buying would be an easy 
task; but assorted cases task all the 
acumen of the daughters of Judah, who 
are busily engaged in the tedious work of 
examining the contents of the cases laid 
out upon tables for inspection. An as- 
sorted case may contain fifty bundles of 
white feathers—some only of which will 
be perfectly long, full-tipped  speci- 
mens—and perhaps two hundred bun- 
dles of the qualities and shades known 
as Femina, Byocks, Spadona, Boos, and 
drab, together with the beautifully rich 
and silky black. The function of the 
sampler is to go completely through the 
various qualities— about a dozen—and 
to calculate how much money can be got 
out of the fine white perfect feathers, and 
then, in descending scale, through the 
various qualities, until a total is arrived at 
by which to regulate bidding. Now as 
every case is assorted in different propor- 
tions, it follows that considerable ability 
is required, and much time must be in- 
vested, before the heavy cost of a case can 





be risked. The value of an ostrich feather 
depends upon a variety of qualities— 
colour, length,-and, above all, on a finely- 
shaped full “top,” showing no sign of 
abrasion. Descending from the ostrich 
floor, let us inspect the miscellaneous 
feathers, about to be sold at the Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms. Here are huge 
packages of vulture feathers, which, when 
cropped, docked, and dyed, are used for 
a variety of purposes; and an immense 
quantity of so-called “osprey,” paddy- 
bird, and heron feathers. Commercial 
nomenclature, I may observe, is not re- 
markable for scientific accuracy, and 
“osprey” feathers may be cited as an 
instance thereof. The true osprey, I take 
it, is one of the “raptores ”—a sea-eagle or 
fishing falcon, little loved by salmon 
fishers; while the osprey of commerce is 
a generic term, held to include the heron, 
stork, egret, crane, and other long-billed, 
long-legged, long-winged waders, bearing 
far greater resemblance to an ostrich than 
an osprey, except in their ichthyophagic 
proclivities. The osprey feathers are care- 
fully sorted and selected, and are sold in 
cases, and also in lots, at so much per 
ounce, and not at so much per case, like 
ostrich feathers. Cock feathers are not 
absent, and the peacock is accorded a 
prominence becoming his Sublime Re- 
fulgency. His raiment is sometimes sold 
whole, but a more frequent practice is 
to sell the gorgeous blue-green plumage 
of the breast at so much apiece, and 
to knock down the feathers in single 
bundles. I do not mind owning that I am 
callous about feathers, and that I can look 
without emotion upon the empty skins of 
the Impeyan pheasant, and other birds 
which are good to eat, although I cannot 
disguise even to myself the painful truth 
that these “birds of rare plume” are not 
slain to assuage the pangs of hunger, but 
for their superb garment of iridescent 
metallic lustre. By a careless observer, 
the gorgeous Impeyan might be taken for 
a “property” bird, built up of foil, strayed 
into Billiter-street by accident—a relic of 
the Bower of Beautiful Birds in some 
bygone pantomime. Closer inspection, 
however, reveals that the feathers of this 
wonderful creature are close and hard, 
forming a true defensive armour of such 
dazzling splendour, that the eye turns for 
relief to the Argus pheasant’s sober brown, 
black and white, disposed in the myriad 
“ eyes,”—from which it takes its name— 
to the handsome yellow-brown bittern, 
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and the refreshing grey of the long- 
winged heron. Here, too, are cases of 
bird and other skins, interesting to the 
naturalist—quaint owls, horned and horn- 
less; great hornbills—deadly enemies to 
serpents—rare monkeys, flying squirrels, 
and huge bats, cranes, and jungle-cocks. 
Near these are myriads of tiny creatures, 
which afford at once the most curious 
and most painful sight at Billiter-street 
warehouses—creatures inexpressibly beau- 
tiful and diminutive—the last dainty and 
barbarous addition to Fashion’s ward- 
robe—the flying jewels called humming- 
birds. Long rows of cases are filled to 
the brim with these glittering marvels, 
among whom Fashion has already selected 
certain species for a fatal preference. 
The unfortunate ruby humming-bird is 
in great request as a novel trimming. 
Thousands of these pretty creatures have 
been used in Paris to adorn a single ball- 
dress—the beautiful iridescent bit of 
plumage on the neck being the chief 
point of attraction. The “blue creeper”’ is 
another favourite, and brightly, beauti- 
fully blue he is. A charming little fellow is 
the “cardinal,” with his bright scarlet cap, 
though even he is thrown into the shade 
by the still more brilliant red tanager, a 
perfect blaze of scarlet. Some four or 
five thousand kingfishers are for sale, and 
a like number of jays, whose cheerful ranks 
must have been terribly thinned by this 
time, to provide all the light-blue trimming 
made from their wings. Dotted here and 
there among the smaller fry are cases 
of toucans, with their rich plumage and 
wonderful development of beak; trogans ; 
and the famous bird of paradise, with his 
golden hues. For brilliant scarlet, the 
ibis is not outdone by any of these; for 
brilliant white, the great cockatoo is diffi- 
cult to excel; and for gold and black, the 
yellow oriole bravely holds his own, until 
contrasted with the rich orange of the 
cock of the rock. The beautiful red tana- 
ger is not the only specimen of his race 
given over to the destroyer, for piled 
around in gorgeous profusion are orange, 
black, blue, and port-wine tanagers. The 
cocoa-head, black and yellow, the brown 
cuckoo, the black cockatoo, the red-head 
and coloured finches, add to the variety of 
rich célouring, supplemented by thousands 
on thousands of birds classed as “ various 
humming.” Glancing over this wealth of 
brilliance, the eye becomes too wearied to 
appreciate the metallic splendour of a lot 
of insects, put down roughly as about 





eighteen thousand. These are mainly 
beetles of various kinds of blue-green with 
metallic lustre and yellow-spotted—afford- 
ing decoration for the hair and for light 
aérial evening toilettes—beasts, birds, and 
insects thus being at length laid under 
contribution by human vanity. Recognis- 
ing the comforting quality of a fur coat, 
cap, and gloves when the mercury is low’ 
in the tube, and confessing with sorrow 
and contrition that the quill pen with 
which I am writing was, in al! probability, 
torn from a living goose, I yet cannot 
refrain—vain as I know the effort to be— 
from raising my feeble protest against the 
wholesale slaughter of humming-birds to 
serve no object but the gratification of a 
vanity which has not even the excuse of 
good taste. The present rage for furry 
and feathery adornment appears to my 
unfashionable mind to indicate a re- 
trograde movement in fashion—a de- 
sire on the part of a “grande dame” 
to deck herself in ornaments better fitted 
for the dusky shoulders of a savage 
queen. 

For one other prime natural product 
the emissaries of Fashion must go to 
Mincing-lane. Judging from the quan- 
tities in which it is imported, this article 
must be in considerable demand. The 
“lot” with which we are more imme- 
diately concerned is lying in Cross-lane, 
and weighs some five thousand pounds— 
a tolerably large consignment of an article 
which is—well !—not necessary, perhaps, 
but apparently finds customers readily 
enough. Itis human hair. The great bulk 
of it comes from China, is black as coal 
and coarse as cocoa-nut fibre, but of mag- 
nificent length. Many a Chinese head has 
been shorn to produce these tons of mate- 
rial, to be sold only in lots of two cases 
(of about four hundred pounds) each, 
and expected to realise about half-a- 
crown a pound in this wholesale trans- 
action. Skilled experts are weighing and 
feeling the long tresses, but soon leave 
them to investigate the various shades 
and qualities of one bale of choice Euro- 
pean, worth ten or eleven times as much 
as the Chinese. Whence comes this? 
From Germany mainly—from Russia and 
from France sometimes. Here lies a heap 
of samples culled from this valuable bale, 
with the weights of each colour carefully 
attached. With what variety and richness 
of hues glow these long, fine, silky tresses; 
ranging from the deepest brown, through 
every shade of ruddy auburn and sunny 
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chestnut, to the purest gold and fairest 
flaxen. What a monument of self-abne- 
gation is here! what a picture of self- 
sacrifice! for when woman parts with her 
hair, she performs an act far more trying 
than when she parts with her jewels. 
That maiden must be poor indeed who 
parts with her crowning charm for a few 
shillings. Legends to the contrary not- 
withstanding, how can she get more than a 
pitiful sum, when achoice bale, after passing 
through the hands of the shearer, the local 
merchant, and the importer, and paying 
cost of transport, will fetch no more than 
seven - and - twenty shillings per pound ? 
The blonde miidchen, whose superb tresses 
I hold in my hand, did not, I apprehend, 
get much for them. Perhaps a few florins; 
little enough, according to our estimate 
of money, but yet sufficient to keep the 
wolf from her mother’s door for a little 
space. But this silken crown, which 
brought its original owner so little, must 
pass through many hands before it adorns 
the still handsome head of Lady Barepoles 
—who is not quite the woman she was 
when Barepoles became the captive of her 
bow and spear in her first season—but 
is yet a leader of fashion. Meanwhile, we 
have no time to lose in the crowded 
auction-room in Mincing-lane. We have 
other things to sell; China hats, and mat- 
ting; Japanese arrows; coir yarn; cow 
hair, white and red; everything, appa- 
rently, that the world ever produced; and 
must knock down our choice lot of im- 
prisoned sunbeams and begone. 





A TYROLESE MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 

Tyrrot, like most mountain countries, 
is rich in legendary lore. Numerous are 
the tales of ghosts, condemned to haunt 
the scene of their earthly crimes until re- 
leased by some courageous mortal. Mis- 
chievous kobolds; dwarfs and their king 
Laurin, with his wondrous “rose garden;” 
giants, foremost among whom stand the 
famous Giant Haymon, who is buried in 
the church of Wilten, a suburb of Inns- 
bruck; and the Giantess Queen, Frau Hiitt, 
who was transformed into a mountain, 
which still bears her name, as a punish- 
ment for having ordered the servants to 
wipe the mud off her little son with bread- 
crumbs. Witches and demons also play 
their part in the traditions of the peasantry; 
weird creatures guard hidden treasures; 
and the wild huntsman with his phantom 





chase gallops through many a dismal 
legend. 

Frau Berchta, who appears in the “twelve 
nights” between Christmas and the Epiph- 
any, is evidently, as her name denotes, the 
bright goddess Hulda, though the Paster 
Thal peasants say she is Pilate’s wife. Woe 
betide the unfortunate woman who has left 
unspun flax on her distaff at that time, 
for she will incur Frau Berchta’s heavy 
displeasure, and will suffer accordingly. 
Mermen and water-nymphs dwell in ‘the 
crystal depths of the lakes, whilst the 
mountains are frequented by the “ Vene- 
diger Minnlein,” or ‘“ Venetians,” who 
are only visible where ore and precious 
stones lie buried in rocky caverns unknown 
to mankind. These little gnomes are be- 
lieved to be natives of Venice, who merely 
visit Germany in order to seek for treasure. 
They are benevolently disposed towards 
the human race, and many stories are told 
of how they enriched some lucky peasant, 
or herd boy, with whom they chanced to 
become acquainted. The peasants say that 
the “ Venediger” are good Christians, and 
attend High Mass at the holy seasons. 

But perhaps the prettiest and most 
poetical tradition is that of the “ Salige 
Friulein.” Their very name is descriptive, 
for “Salig” is, in all probability, derived 
from “ Selig” —“ blessed,” or ‘“ happy.” 
Popular belief depicts them as lovely 
maidens, clad in snow-white robes, with 
flaxen curls and blue eyes beaming with 
sweetness. Their sovereign is the benefi- 
cent and gracious goddess Hulda, the es- 
pecial patroness of the flax culture, which 
may account for the chief home of the 
legend being in South Tyrol, where flax 
is most cultivated. There have always 
been many superstitions connected with 
flax. It is supposed that it will only 
flower at the time of day at which it was 
originally sown. He who sows it must 
first seat himself thrice on the sack, turn- 
ing to the east. Stolen seeds mingled 
with the rest cause the crop to thrive. 
Flax, when in bloom, acts as a talisman 
against witcheraft: and sorcery can be 
practised even with the dry stalks. When 
the threads are spun, or woven into shirts 
under certain incantations, the wearer is 
secure from accidents or wounds. 

It was Hulda who first taught mortals 
the art of growing flax, of spinning, and of 
weaving it. Her habitation isin the caves 
of the mountains; there she dwells with 
her maidens and their attendant dwarfs, 
in splendid palaces and grottos, the walls 
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of which sparkle with inlaid gold and 
jewels, while the domed roof is of trans- 
parent crystal. Moreover, there are beau- 
tiful gardens, leafy woods, and even verdant 
meadows, on which feed countless wild 
animals, particularly the chamois—the es- 
pecial favourités of the Salige Friiulein. 

However, the Salige Fraulein did not 
always remain in seclusion. In olden 
times, before they disappeared from the 
earth, the friendliness of their dispositions 
drew them to the haunts of mankind, for 
their character was as attractive as their 
appearance, and its chief feature was an 
unselfish benevolence. Legends of their 
numerous good deeds abound in the Ober 
Inn Thal, the Oetz Thal, and the Vinschgan, 
which are the poorest districts in Tyrol. 

In those days, say the peasants, the 
country was not wild and desolate as it is 
now, but then resembled a luxuriant fertile 
garden, where the Friulein tended their 
flowers, bleached their linen, and hung up 
their snowy garments to dry. No cords 
were needed for this purpose; the sun- 
beams themselves sustained the airy fabric. 
Then, in the cool of the evening, the 
maidens reposed on the mossy stones in 
front of the cavern, and sang enchantingly 
beautiful songs, whilst they combed their 
long golden locks. 

The heart of many a shepherd and 
mountaineer felt the charm of this un- 
earthly music drawing him with an ir- 
resistible longing to the Alpine regions. 

This befell a fearless young hunter from 
Liingenfeld, in the Oetz Thal. Since his 
childhood he had known the tale of this* 
paradise of animals, which was supposed to 
be situated close to the Oetz Thal glaciers, 
behind a wall of rock called “the Morin.” 
The peasants say that this is a rich Alpine 
pasture, with splendid stone pine and maple 
trees, where chamois, Alpine hares, eagles, 
and other mountain creatures—even stein- 
bocks—live peaceably together. Mighty 
boulders of ice guard the entrance, so that 
it is well-nigh impossible for even a hunter 
to penetrate within. 

Nevertheless, the daring Liingenfeld 
Schiitz was resolved to make the attempt 
at all events. He scaled the precipice, 
and, having surmounted many imminent 
perils, he lost his way in the terrible icy 
desert of the glaciers. At last he slipped on 
the frozen surface, which stretches up some 
ten thousand feet into the clouds, and 


_ * Grimm says that the word “‘ Paradise ’’ literally 
signifies a park or preserve. 





dropped senseless on to a green valley far 
below. When he opened his eyes he found 
himself lying on a bed of edelweiss and 
fragrant lavender, in the crystal grotto 
of the Salige Fraulein, with his kind 
preservers watching anxiously round his 
couch. They nursed him tenderly until 
he had recovered from the effects of his | 
fall, and showed him all the splendours of 
their subterranean palace, gardens, and 
groves, merely exacting from him a promise 
never to slay any Alpine animal, or to re- 
veal what he had seen to any human being. 
Furthermore, they gave him permission to 
visit them every evening when the moon 
was full. 

After three days the youth returned to 
his home, but his whole nature appeared 
to have changed during his short absence. 
The bold, venturesome hunter had become 
a mere dreamer. His only pleasure was 
visiting the rocky cavern of the Salige 
Fraulein, and every bright moonlight night 
he might be seen wending his way thither. 
These strange nocturnal wanderings at 
length excited his mother’s curiosity, and 
one night she secretly followed him. But 
when she beheld her son hastening to enter 
the mountain cleft, she could not refrain 
from calling to him in her terror. The 
cleft instantly closed, and stones rattled 
down before it so as to conceal all traces 
of the formeraperture. From that moment 
all happiness seemed to be extinguished 
in the young man’s mind. He became 
quite melancholy, and was gradually pining 
away, despite the tears of his mother and 
his comrades’ strenuous efforts to rouse him. 

One autumn day two hunters chanced 
to come to his mother’s cottage, and the 
account they gave of their hunting ad- 
ventures awoke the old spirit in the pale 
sad young Schiitz. Early next morning 
he accompanied the two men to that 
mountain world, which he himself had 
so long deserted, and he soon espied a 
chamois high up ona ridge. The animal 
fled, and the hunter followed in hot pur- 
suit, till it paused on the verge of a chasm. 
He fired. Instantly three Salige Fraulein 
stood before him in dazzling radiance, 
but with stern and wrathful countenances. 
Beside them was the chamois unhurt. A 
shudder came over the young hunter; he 
staggered and fell headlong over the preci- 
pice, where he was dashed to atoms. 

The persecution of their favourites 
seems to be the only thing which excites 
the anger of these gentle beings, and their 
gratitude is proportionate to those who 
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show kindness to the chamois. A wealthy 
peasant at Saltaus is said to owe his 
prosperity solely to his having reared a 
little chamois, which had been intrusted 
to him by a Friulein, when he was watch- 
ing his sheep on the mountain-side. 

Amongst plants, flax is under the es- 
pecial protection of the Salige Fraulein. 
The Oetzthaler, who make its cultivation 
their peculiar branch of industry, proudly 
point out a cave between Kropfbiihl and 
Unterasslen as having been the entrance 
to Queen Hulda’s mountain palace. Twice 
a year she passed through the valley, 
scattering blessings around her path: once 
in summer, when the blue flowers of the 
flax were brightening the fields; and again, 
during the mysterious ‘“‘twelve nights.” 
In olden times the gods and goddesses were 
believed to visit the earth at that season, 
and on the Thirteenth Day, our Feast of the 
Epiphany, they wandered from one sacred 
grove to another. The depth of winter is 
also the especial time for spinning, and 
Hulda highly approved of domestic in- 
dustry. During her pilgrimage, in the 
dead of night, she examined each distaff, 
and, if the flax was duly spun off, pros- 
perity was sure to attend the family during 
the year; whilst carelessness and laziness 
were punished with trouble and blighted 
crops. She even sent her own maidens to 
a specially favoured house. They helped 
in the household work, and the presence 
of a Salige Fraulein always conferred plenty 
and abundance on her hosts. Sometimes, 
on dark winter evenings, when the good- 
wives and girls were busily spinning, while 
the old grandmother in the chimney-corner 
related some ancient tale or legend to be- 
guile the time, the door would open softly 
and two wondrously fair damsels, with hair 
shining like burnished gold, slipped gently 
in. Each bore a spinning-wheel of curiously 
carved manufacture, and, after silently 
greeting the astonished assembly, they set 
their wheels in motion. It is almost need- 
less to say that the produce of their labour 
far. exceeded that of any of their fellow- 
workers. When eleven o’clock came, and 
the usual spinning time was over, the 
strangers rose and vanished as noiselessly 
as they had entered. 

However, the Friiulein did not confine 
themselves exclusively to spinning when 
they wished to assist mankind, for they 
also performed farm work or undertook 
the housekeeping. They were particu- 
larly fond of children, and often helped 
them to pick up wood, which then always 





burnt especially long and well. The only 
way of affronting the Saligen was by 
offering them any remuneration for their 
services, or by asking their names. Then 
they wept bitterly and neverappeared again. 

A story is told of a peasant woman at 
Vulpera, near Tarasp, wh6m the Fraulein 
had helped in her spinning. When the 
end of the winter came she thought she 
ought to reward her kind assistants, so 
she prepared a sumptuous meal, and in- 
vited them to partake of it. But the two 
Salige shook their heads sadly, and, 
giving the woman a never-failing ball of 
cotton, they said, “This is the recompense 
for thy goodwill, payment for payment,” 
and immediately vanished. 

Above Jenesien, where the Salten com- 
mences and the road leads across the 
Nobels, there is a steep rocky declivity 
called the Lecklahne. Many years ago 
several maidens took up their abode in 
this Lahne, and no one knew whence they 
came or what they were called. The first 
person who saw them was a maid of the 
neighbouring Locher Bauer. Out of com- 
passion she brought the strangers some 
milk one day. They took the jug from 
her, carried it into the cave, and brought 
it back filled with gold pieces. The girl, 
who was of an avaricious disposition, 
thought she would do the same again, but 
when the jug was returned it was full 
of blood instead of money. The Locher 
Bauer profited by his unknown neighbours, 
for they gave him good advice about his 
crops, and, as he always followed it, he 
speedily became very rich. For a long 
time they continued to dwell in the Leck- 
lahne, and used frequently to go to the 
Locher Bauer to receive alms, which he 
willingly gave. One day they came when the 
new Biuerin was just baking ‘“‘ Krapfen.” 
Entering the kitchen, they asked for some 
food as usual, and stretched out their 
hands to the cakes. This irritated the 
peasant’s wife, and she struck their fingers 
with the frying-pan, which incensed the 
Fraulein, and they sang: 

Ah, woe to thee! ah, woe to thee! 

No more shall Locher riches see. 
With these words they disappeared for 
ever. Their threat has been fulfilled 
throughout many generations, and there 
has been no wealthy Locher Bauer until 
the present possessor of the farm. A 
similar story'is told of the Egger Bauer, 
at Véran, who grudged the Salige Friu- 
lein their milk, and on whom the same 
curse was pronounced. 
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One of the maidens of the Lecklahne 
fell in love with a brave, handsome young 
fellow named Mair, who lived at Glaning. 
She actually married him, and became the 
Biuerin of the Mair Hof. They were very 
happy together, and all their worldly goods 
flourished. Unfortunately the peasant had 
no peace until he learnt the name of his 
beloved wife, and he insisted on knowing 
it, despite her prayers and warnings. At 
last she yielded and told him, but she 
vanished at the same moment, and only 
returned on Sundays and Holy days, to 
wash and dress her children. When in the 
room, she was visible to them alone, and 
the Bauer never set .eyes on his wife again. 

Another maiden, who was in the service 
of a peasant, kept her name secret. Once, 
when a labourer came back from the woods, 
he said to her, “ Now I know thy name,” 
and addressed her by it. The damsel shed 
bitter tears, and, going to the Biuerin in 
the kitchen, she cried, “I must now leave 
you, but I give you this ball of cotton as a 
keepsake. Take great care of it!” And 
so saying she disappeared. The ball of 
cotton was carefully preserved, and never 
seemed to grow less, however much might 
be used. Some years elapsed, and one day, 
when the workwoman was in the house, 
the Biuerin thought she would try, for 
curiosity’s sake, whether there really was 
any end to the cotton. Accordingiy, she 
began to unwind it, and very soon came 
to the end; but when she had finished, an 
invisible hand tapped at the window and a 
wail was heard outside. Since then nothing 
prospered in the household, and the whole 
placé went to rack and ruin. 

The Salige Fraulein at one timesojourned 
at Liisen, and in almost every house dwelt 
one of these ethereal beings, bringing, as 
usual, prosperity in her train. One evening 
a Fraulein was sitting on a bench in front 
of the house, when a poor woman came 
up and begged for a piece of bread. She 
received a loaf which possessed the mar- 
vellous property of never decreasing in 
size, eat as much as she would. Aftera 
few years the woman died, and left the 
magic loaf to her daughter, who subsisted 
on it for a long time. Once, however, 
when she was cutting a slice, she remarked 
in astonishment, “ Well, this bread will 
never come to an end!” These words 
broke the spell, and the loaf soon di- 
minished like any other. So the daughter 
had to go begging again, as her mother 
had done, though she never met with the 
same good fortune. 





The Salige Fraulein have an implacable* 
foe in the person of the “ Wild Man,” who 
pursues and slays them with relentless 
hatred. Their only safeguard is the neigh- 
bourhood of anything holy, and therefore 
benevolent woodcutters, whenever they fell 
a tree, always carve three crosses on the 
trunk, in order that the Friiulein may take 
refuge with the sacred emblem, which the 1 
Wild Man dare not approach. In the 
Tyrolese forests, trees may frequently be 
seen marked in this manner. 

Once, when the Wild Man was pur- 
suing the Saligen, they fled shrieking to 
the pine wood near the Salga, and con- 
cealed themselves there. But he soon dis- 
covered their track and overtook them. 
He then tore them to pieces like cobwebs. 
To this day the children point out the 
stone in the wood, on which the Salige 
Fraulein rested and wept inconsolably 
during their flight. A tipsy man once 
heard the Fraulein bitterly lamenting in 
the forest. He perceived that the Wild 
Man was chasing them, and called to him: 
“Hunt like mad and carry like mad, and 
when thou hast caught it like mad, give me 
part! ’’ Next morning the peasant found a 
quarter of a Fraulein hanging at his door. 

Even when engaged in the service of man- 
kind the Saligen are not safe from their per- 
secutors. Thus oneof the Wild Men came to 
a Fraulein, who had served a peasant faith- 
fully for two years, and said to her: “Stutza- 
Mutza, thou must go home, for the Monn- 
Jochtriger” (supposed to be the chief of 
Wild Men) “says thy mother is dead.” On 
hearing these words the Fraulein hastened 
away, followed closely by her enemy. 
Sounds of moaning and lamentation were 
heard soon afterwards, and the fair damsel 
was never seen again. 

According to a Vinschgau tradition, the 
Salige Fraulein were driven away by the 
noise of firearms. When shooting was 
first introduced into Tyrol, the Fraulein 
fled, weeping and wailing, over rocks and 
crags, and. never more returned to their 
mountain home. 

It was, and is, in some parts, still cus- 
tomary to provide the mowers, when they 
go to the mountain meadows, with “Krap- 
fen” (a species of cake), which is the 
festival food of the Tyrolese peasants. 
This was in case of a visit from the 
Salige Fraulein, as these cakes are the 
sole articles they will deign to accept. In 
former times, beauteous golden - haired 
maidens appeared to the mower and helped 
him with his work ; but this only happened 
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to those whose character was blameless. 
In Martell, the labourers appear at meals 
in their holiday garb, which unusual cus- 
tom is said, by old people, to be in honour 
of the Saligen. 

Sometimes the Saligen go by the name 
of “ Wilde Fraulein.” On the path to the 
Zerzer Alp, near Burgeis, there is a spot 
called “Zu den Wilden Fraulein.” It 
consists of a heap of stones, beneath which 
the Wilde Fraulein are believed to rest. 
Children, who go to the Alp for the first 
time, must pick up some stones and, after 
spitting upon them, must cast them on the 
heap with the words, ‘I sacrifice, I sacri- 
fice to the Wilde Fraulein.” Even grown- 
up people practise the ancient custom, for 
it is believed that whoever neglects this 
act of piety exposes himself to great danger, 
should he venture to pass the Wilde Frau- 
lein alone. This is evidently a relic of the 
old heathen sacrifices. 

Besides diligent housewives and the de- 
serving poor, sick people had an especial 
claim on the kind hearts of the Saligen, 
and many a cure was wrought by their 
miraculous salves and potions. Instances 
are also related of the delicate Salige Frau- 
lein having themselves undertaken the 
work of some sick servant, that the wages 
might not be forfeited. When the mother 
of a family was ill, the Fraulein would take 
the entire charge of the children. 
© In short, it was indeed a golden age 
when these friendly beings dwelt on earth! 

Accidents from falls, drowning, or ex- 
posure were then of rare occurrence, for 
the Friiulein acted the parts of guardian 
angels in all such perils. It is a curious 
feature in this beautiful tradition, that al- 
though plainly of heathen origin, yet it 
appears connected with Christianity, for 
the Salige Fraulein love the sound of the 
Angelus bell and the sign of the Cross. 
Indeed, when one reflects on their kindly, 
unselfish character—-as portrayed in the 
various accounts of their good offices—the 
story might well be a Christian legend. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
It was true that Mrs. Algernon Errington 
- had distinguished the Misses McDougall, 
by her notice, above all the other ladies 
whom she met at Dr. Bodkin’s. The rest 
had by no means found favour in her eyes. 





Minnie Bodkin she decidedly disapproved 
of. Ally Dockett was “a little black-eyed, 
fat, flirting thing.” The elder ladies were 
frumps, or frights, or bores. Rhoda Max- 
field she had scarcely seen. On the even- 
ing of the Bodkins’ party, Rhoda, as we 
know, had kept herself studiously in the 
background. 

Mrs. Errington intended to present 
Rhoda to her daughter-in law as her own 
especial pet and protégée, but a favour- 
able moment for fufillling this intention 
did not offer itself. Rhoda had not dis- 
tinctly expressed any unwillingness to be 
taken to Ivy Lodge, and it could never 
enter into Mrs. Errington’s head to guess 
that she felt such unwillingness. But in 
some way the project seemed to be eluded ; 
so that Castalia had been some weeks in 
Whitford without making the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Maxfield, as she began to be 
called, even by some of those to whom she 
had been “Old Max’s little Rhoda” all 
her life. 

Castalia, indeed, troubled her head very 
little about Rhoda, under whatever style 
or title she might be mentioned. We may 
be sure that Algernon never spoke to his 
wife of the old days at the Maxfields ; 
indeed, he eschewed all allusion to that 
name as much as possible. Castalia knew 
from Mrs. Errington that there had been 
a young girl in the house where she had 
lodged, the daughter of the grocer, who 
was her landlord; but, being pretty well 
accustomed to Mrs. Errington’s highly- 
coloured descriptions of things and people, 
she had paid no attention to that lady’s 
praises of Rhoda’s intelligence, good fooks, 
and pretty manners. 

No; Castalia troubled not her head 
about Rhoda. But she was troubled about 
Minnie Bodkin, of whom she became 
bitterly jealous. She did not suppose, to be 
sure, that her husband had ever made love 
to Miss Bodkin; but she was constantly 
tormented by the suspicion that Algernon 
was admiring Minnie, and comparing her 
beanty, wit, and accomplishments with 
those of his wife, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Not that she (Castalia) admired 
her. Far from it! But—she was just 
the sort of person to be taking with men. 
She had such a forward, confident, showy 
way with her! 

Some speech of this sort being uttered in 
the presence of the Misses McDougall, was 
seized upon, and echoed, and re-echoed, 
and made much of by those young ladies, 
who pounced on poor Minnie, and tore 
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her to pieces with great skill and gusto. 
Violet, indeed, made a feeble protest now 
and then on behalf of her friend; but 
how was she to oppose her sister and that 
sweet Mrs. Algernon? And then, in 
conscience and candour, she could not but 
admit that poor dear Minnie had many 
and glaring faults. 

In fact, Rose and Violet McDongall 
were installed as toadies in ordinary to 
Castalia. They were her dearest friends ; 
they called her by her christian name; 
they flattered her weaknesses, and en- 
couraged her worst traits; not, we may 
charitably believe, with the full conscious- 
ness of what they were doing. For her 
part, Castalia soon got into the habit of 
liking to have these ladies about her. 
They performed many little offices which 
saved her trouble; they were devoted to 
her interests, and brought her news of the 
doings of the opposite faction. For there 
was an opposite faction; or Castalia per- 
suaded herself that there was. The Bod- 
kins: were ranged in it, in her jealous 
fancy; and so were the Docketts, and one 
or two more of Algernon’s old friends. 
Miss Chubb she considered to hover as 
yet on neutral ground. As to the 
unmarried men—young Pawkins, Mr. 
Diamond, and the curate of St. Chad’s— 
they were not much taken into account 
in this species of subterranean warfare, 
carried on with an arsenal of sneers, stares, 
slights, hints, coolnesses, bridlings, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

I have said that the warfare was sub- 
terranean; occult, as it were. Had the 
enemy been actuated by similar feelings 
to those of Castalia and her party, hos- 
tilities must have blazed up openly. But 
most of them did not even know that 
they were being assailed. Among these 
unconscious ones were Dr. and Mrs. Bod- 
kin. Minnie had, at times, a suspicion 
that Algy’s wife disliked her. But then 
the manners of Algy’s wife were not 
genial or gracious to anyone, and Minnie 
could not but feel a certain compassion 
for her, which extinguished resentment at 
her sour words and ways. 

With the rest of the Whitford society, 
the bride did not enter into intimate, or 
even amicable, relations. She offended 
most of the worthy matrons who called 
on her, by merely returning her card, and 
not even asking to be admitted to see 
them. As to offering any entertainment 
in return for the hospitalities that were 
offered to her during the first weeks that 





she dwelt in Whitford, that, Castalia said, 
was out of the question. How could more ~ 
than two persons sit at table in her little 
dining-room? And how was it possible 
to receive company in Ivy Lodge ? 

Bat Whitford was not quite of her 
opinion in this matter. It was true her 
rooms were small; but were they smaller 
than Mrs. Jones’s, who gave three tea- - 
parties every year, and received her friends 
in detachments? Why was Ivy Lodge 
less adapted for festive purposes than Dr. 
Smith’s house in the High-street P—a 
queer, ancient, crooked nook of a dwelling, 
squeezed in between two larger neigh- 
bours, with a number of tiny dark rooms, 
like closets ; in which, nevertheless, some 
of the best crumpets and tea-cakes known 
to that community, not to mention little 
lobster suppers in the season, had been 
consumed by the Smiths’ friends with 
much satisfaction. As Mrs. Dockett 
observed, it was not so much what you 
gave, as the spirit you gave it in, that 
mattered! And she was not ashamed, not 
she, to recall the time, in the beginning of 
Mr. Dockett’s career, when-she had with 
her own hands prepared a welsh rabbit 
and a jorum of spiced ale for a little party 
of friends, having nothing better to offer 
them for supper. In a word, it was Whit- 
ford’s creed that even the most indigestible 
food, freely bestowed, might bless him that 
gave and him that received; and that if the 
Algernon Erringtons did not offer anyone 
so much as a cup of tea in their house, 
the real reason was to be sought in the 
lady’s proud reserve, and a general state 
of feeling which Mrs. Dockett described 
as “stuck-up-ishness.” 

Castalia was unaccustomed to walking, 
and disliked that exercise. Riding was 
out of her power, no saddle-horse that 
would carry a lady being kept for hire in 
Whitford, and the jingling old fly from 
the Blue Bell Inn was employed to carry 
her to such houses as she deigned to visit 
at. Her mother-in-law’s lodging was not 
very frequently honoured by her presence. 
The stairs frightened her, she said; they 
were like a ladder. Mrs. Thimbleby’s 
oblong drawing-room was a horrible little 
den. She had had no idea that ladies 
and gentlemen ever lived in such places. 
In truth, Castalia’s anticipations of the 
Erringtons’ domestic life at Whitford 
had by no means prepared her for the 
reality. Ancram had told her he was 
poor, certainly. Poor! Yes, but Jack 
Price was poor also. And Jack Price’s 
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valet was far better lodged than her 
mother-in-law. However, occasionally the 
jingling fly did draw up before the widow 
Thimbleby’s door, and Castalia was seen 
to alight from it with a discontented ex- 
pression of countenance, and to pick her 
way with raised skirts over the cleanly 
sanded doorstep. : 

One day, when she entered the oblong 
drawing-room, Castalia perceived that Mrs. 
Errington was not there; but, instead of 
her, there was a young lady, sitting at 
work by the window, who lifted a lovely, 
blushing face as Castalia entered the 
room, and stammered out, in evident em- 
barrassment, that Mrs. Errington would 
be there in a few minates, and, meanwhile, 
would not the lady take a seat ? 

*‘T am Mrs. Ancram Errington,’ 
Castalia, looking curiously at the girl. 

“Yes; I know. I—I saw you at Dr. 
Bodkin’s. I am spending the day with 
Mrs. Errington. She is very kind to me.” 

Algernon’s wife seated herself in the 
easy-chair, and leisurely surveyed the 
young woman before her. MHer first 
thought was, “‘ How well she’s dressed !”’ 
her second, “She seems very bashful and 
timid; quite afraid of me!” And this 
second thought was not displeasing to 
Mrs. Algernon; for, in general, she had 
not been treated by the “ provincial bump- 
kins,” as she called them, with all the de- 
ference and submission due to her rank. 

The girl’s hands were nervously occu- 
pied with some needlework. The flush 
had faded from her face, and left it deli- 
cately pale, except a faint rose-tint in the 
cheeks. Her shining brown hair waved 
in soft curls on to her neck. Mrs. Alger- 
non sat looking at her, and critically 
observing the becoming hue of her green 
silk gown, the taste and richness of a gold 
brooch at her throat, the whiteness of the 
shapely hand that was tremulously plying 
the needle. All at once a guess came into 
her mind, and she asked, suddenly : 

“Ts your name Maxfield ? ” 

“Yes; Rhoda Maxfield,” returned the 
girl, blushing more deeply and painfully 
than before. 

“Why, I have heard of you!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Algernon. “ You must come 
and see me.” 

Rhoda was so alarmed at the pitch of 
agitation to which she was brought by 
this speech, that she made a violent effort 
to control it, and answered with more 
calmness than she had hitherto displayed : 

“Mrs. Errington has spoken once or 
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“Oh, Mrs. Errington brings all sorts of 
tiresome people to see me; she may as 
well bring a nice person for once in a way.” 

Castalia was meaning to be very 
gracious. 

“Yes; I mean—but then—my father 
might not like me to come and see you,” 
blurted out Rhoda, with a sort of quiet 
desperation. 

Mrs. Algernon opened her eyes very wide. 

“Why, for goodness’ sake? Oh, he 
had some quarrel or other with Mrs. 
Errington, hadn’t he? Never mind, that 
must be all forgotten, or he wouldn’t let 
you come here. I believe the truth is, 
that Mrs. Errington meant slyly to keep 
you to herself; and I shan’t stand that.” 

Indeed, Castalia more than half believed 
this to be the case. And, partly from a 
sheer spirit of opposition to her mother-in- 
law—partly from the suspicious jealousy 
of her nature, that led her to do those 
things which she fancied others cunningly 
wished to prevent her from doing—she 
began to think she would patronise Rhoda 
and enlist her into her own faction. Besides, 
Rhoda was sweet-voiced, submissive, hum- 
ble. Certainly, she would be a pleasanter 
sort of pet and tame animal to encourage 
about the house than Rose McDougall, 
who, with all her devotion, claimed a quid 
pro quo for her services, and dwelt on her 
kinship with the daughter of Lord Kauld- 
kail, and talked of their “ mutual ances- 
try ” to an extent that Castalia had begun 
to consider a bore. 

At this moment Mrs. Errington bustled 
into the room, holding a small roll of 
yellow lace in her hand. “I have found 
it, Rhoda!” she cried. ‘“ This little bit is 
nearly the same pattern as the trimming on 
the cap, and, if we join the frilling——” 
Here she perceived Mrs. Algernon’s pre- 
sence, and stopped her speech with an ex- 
clamation of surprise: ‘ Good gracious ! is 
that you, Castalia? How long have you 
been here? This is an unexpected plea- 
sure. Now you can give us your advice 
about the trimming of my cap, which 
Rhoda has undertaken for me.” 

Castalia did not rise from the easy-chair, 
but turned her cheek to receive the elder 
lady’s kiss. Rhoda gathered up her work, 
and moved to-go away. 

“Don’t run away, Rhoda!” cried Mrs. 
Errington. ‘ We have no secrets to talk, 
have we, Castalia? You know my little 
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twice of bringing me to your house; but 
I—I did not like to intrude. And, be- 
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friend Rhoda, do you not? She is a great 
pet of mine.” 

“ Oh, I will go and sit in your bedroom, 
if I may,” muttered Rhoda, hurriedly. 
“T—TI don’t like to be in your way.” 
And, with a little confused courtesy to 
Mrs. Algernon, she slipped out of the 
room and closed the door behind her. 

“She is such a shy little thing!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Errington. 

“Well,” returned Castalia, “it is a com- 
fort to meet with any Whitford person 
that knows her place! They are the most 
presumptuous set of creatures, in general, 
that I ever came across.” 

“Oh, Rhoda Maxfield’s manners are 
never at fault, Iassure you; I formed her 
myself, with considerable care and pains.” 

“She seems to make herself useful, 
too!” observed Castalia, with a languid 
sneer. 

“That she does, indeed, my dear! Most 
useful. Her taste and skill in any little 
matter of needlework are quite extra- 
ordinary. Poor child! she is so delighted 
to do anything forme. She is devotedly 
attached to me, and very grateful. Her 
father really did behave abominably, and 
she feels it very much, and wishes to make 
up for it. No doubt the old man repents 
ot his folly and ill-humour now; but, of 
course, I can have nothing more to say to 
him. However, I willingly allow the girl 
to do any little thing she can. She has 
just been trimming this cap for me most 
exquisitely ! ” 

Castalia thought, more and more, that 
it would be worth her while to patronise 
Rhoda. 

“T shall go to old Maxfield myself, and 
get him to let her come to my house,” said 
she, as she took leave of her mother-in- 
law, and slowly made her way down Mrs. 
Thimbleby’s ladder-like staircase, holding 
fast to the banisters with one hand, and 
not lifting one of her feet from a step 
until the other was firmly planted beside it. 

On returning home that evening, Rhoda 
was greatly startled by her father’s words, 
“Well, Miss Maxfield, here’s a honourable 
missis been begging for the pleasure of 
your company!” 

Rhoda turned pale and red, and said 
something in too low a tone to meet her 
father’s ear. 

“Oh yes,” the old man went on; “the 
Honourable Mrs. Algernon Ancram Er- 
rington has been here, if you please! 
Well, I wish that young man joy of his 
bargain! Our little Sally is ten times 





as well-favoured. Your Aunt Betty saw 
her first; and, says she, ‘Is Mr. Maxfield 
at home?’” 

“T answered that your father was 
engaged in business,” said Betty Grim- 
shaw, taking up the narration. 

*'You should ha’ said I was serving in 
the shop,” observed old Max, doggedly, 
“and would sell her fine ladyship a pen- 
n’orth of gingerbread if she’d a mind, and 
could find the penny!” 

* Nay, Jonathan, how could I have said 
that to the lady? Says she, ‘I wish to 
say a word tohim.’ So I showed her into 
your drawing-room, Rhoda, and called 

our father, and - 

“And there she sat,” interrupted the 
old man, with unwonted eagerness in his 
face and his voice, “in a far better place 
than any she has of her own, if all accounts 
are true, looking about her as curious as a 
ferret. I walked in, in my calico sleeves 
and my apron——” 

(“He wouldn’t take them off,” put in 
Betty, parenthetically.) 

‘No; Iwouldn’t. And shetold me she 
was come to ask my leave to have my 
daughter Rhoda at her house. ‘Of course 
you'll let her come,’ she says, ‘for you let 
her go to Mrs. Errington’s and to Mrs. 
Bodkin’s?’ ‘Why, as to that,’ says I, 
‘I’m rather partic’lar where Miss Maxfield 
visits.’ You should have seen her stare. 
She looked fairly astounded.” 

“ Oh, father!” 

“Did I not speak the truth? I am 
partic’lar where you visit. I told her 
plainly that you was in avery different 
position from the rest of the family. ‘I 
am a plain tradesman,’ said I. ‘I have 
my own place and my own influence, and 
I have been marvellously upholden in m 
walk of life. But my daughter Rhoda is 
a lady of the Lord’s own making, and must 
be treated as such. And she has plenty 
of this world’s gear, for my endeavours 
have been abundantly blessed.’”’ 

“Oh, father ! ” 

“* Oh, father! ’” repeated the old man, 
impatiently. ‘‘ What did I sayamiss? I 
tell you the woman was cowed by me. I 
am in subjection to none of their princi- 
palities and powers. The upshot was that 
I promised you should go and take tea 
with her to-morrow evening.” 

Rhoda was greatly surprised by this 
announcement, which was totally unex- 
pected. ‘Oh, father!’” she exclaimed in 
a trembling voice, “why did you say I 
should go? ” 
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“Why? For various sufficient reasons. 
Let that be enough for you.” 

The truth was, that Castalia had more 
than hinted her suspicion that her mother- 
in-law selfishly endeavoured to keep Rhoda 
under her own influence, and to prevent 
her visiting elsewhere. And to thwart 
Mrs. Errington would alone have been a 
powerful incentive with old Max. But a 
far stronger motive with him was that he 
longed, with keen malice, that Algernon 
should be forced painfully to contrast 
the love he had been false to with the 
wife he had gained. He would have Alger- 
non see Rhoda rich, and well-dressed, and 
courted. If Rhoda would but have flaunted 
her prosperity in Algernon’s face, there was 
scarcely any sum of money her father 
would have grudged for the pleasure of 
witnessing that spectacle. But, although 
it was hopeless to expect Rhoda to display 
any spirit of vengeance on her own behalf, 
yet she might be made the half-unconscious 
instrument of a retribution that should gall 
and mortify Algernon to the quick. That 
Rhoda herself might suffer in the process 
was an idea to which (if it occurred to 
him) he would give no harbourage. 

Rhoda sat silent until her aunt had left 
the room to prepare the supper according 
to her habit. Then she rose, and going close 
up to her father, took his hand, and looked 
imploringly into his face. “Father,” she 
said, “‘ don’t make me go there. I—I can’t 
bear it.” 

“ You can’t bear it!” burst out old Max- 
field. He scowled with a frown of terrible 
malignity. But Rhoda well knew that his 
wrath was not directed against her. She 
stood trembling and pale before him, whilst 
he spoke more harsh and bitter words 
against all the family of the Erringtons, 
than she had ever heard him utter on that 
score. He dropped, too, for the first time 
in her hearing, a hint that he had some 
power over Algernon, and would use it to 
his detriment. Rhoda mustered courage 
to ask him for an explanation of those 
words. But he merely answered, “No 
matter. It is no matter. It is not the 
money. I shall not get it, nor do I greatly 
heed it. But I can put him to shame 
publicly, if I am so minded.” 

The poor child began to perceive that 
any display of wounded feeling on her 
part, of reluctance to meet Algernon and 
his wife, of being in any degree crushed 





and dispirited, would inflame her father’s 
wrath against that family. And, although 
she had only the vaguest notions as to 
what he could or could not do to spite 
them, she had a hundred reasons for wish- 
ing to mitigate bis animosity. So, with 
the gentle cunning that belonged to her 
nature, at once timid and persistent, she 
began to unsay what she had said, and to 
try to efface the impression which her first 
refusal had made upon her father. 

“I—I have been thinking that you are 
right, father, in saying it will be best for 
me to go to Ivy Lodge. You know Mrs. 
Errington has always been good to me, 
and it would please her, perhaps. And— 
and, after all, why should I be afraid of 
going there?” 

“ Afraid of going there!” echoed old 
Max, with sternly-set jaw and puckered 
brow. “ Why, indeed, should you be 
afraid? There’s some as have reason to 
be afraid, but not my daughter—not Miss 
Maxfield. Afraid!” 

“ Perhaps people might think it strange 
if I did not go?” 

“People! What people ?” 

“Well, no matter for that. But if you, 
father, think it well that I should go ” 

“You shall go in a carriage from the 
Blue Bell Inn. And Sally shall accompany 
you and bring you back. And see that 
you are properly attired. I would have 
you wear your best garments. You shall 
not be shamed before that yellow-faced 
woman. I don’t believe she has a better 
gown to her back than the one I bought 
you to wear at Dr. Bodkin’s.” 

Rhoda waived the point for the moment; 
but, after a while, she was able to persuade 
her father that her grey merino gown, with 
a lace frill at her throat, was a more suit- 
able garment in which to spend the evening 
at Ivy Lodge than the rich violet silk he 
recommended for the purpose. Real ladies, 
she urged timidly, did not wear their 
smartest clothes on such occasions. And 
old Max reluctantly accepted her dictum 
on this point. But nothing could shake 
him from his resolve that Rhoda should 
be conveyed to Mrs. Algernon Errington’s 
door in a hired carriage. So, with a sigh, 
she yielded; devoutly wishing that a pelt- 
ing shower of rain, or even a thunderstorm, 
might arrive the next evening, to serve as 
an excuse for her appearing at Ivy Lodge 
in such unwonted state. 
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The English Cyclopacdia. 





THE ENGLIsH CycLop&pDIA exceeds in magnitude all other 
works of its kind which have hitherto been published in the 
English Language. It consists of Fifteen Thousand Quarto 
pages, with Seven Thousand Wood Engravings ; has a complete 
Atlas of Maps ; and contains Sixty Thousand separate articles 
and special subjects, including Biographical Memoirs and 
Notices. The extent of the work may be gathered from a | 
comparative analysis of the numbers of letters contained in 
each of the following English and American Encyclopzedias : 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA .. 140 MILLIONS, 





Ency@opzedia Britannica -.+... 118 Millions. 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia (U.S,)-- 65 Millions, 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia ------ 54 Millions, 





So that THe EnciisH CycLopap1a contains nearly one fifth 
more matter than is to be found in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, although it is sold at less than half the price; it has 
more than twice the extent of Appleton’s Cyclopzedia ; and 
exceeds by nearly ¢hree times, the amount of information that 
is in Chambers’ Cyclopedia. It is thus by far the cheapest 
Cyclopedia at present existing, while the greater range of its 
subjects and the uniform exhaustiveness of its treatment, make 
it the BEST WORK of GENERAL REFERENCE ever 
produced. 
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*¢ 4 work that, as a whole, has no superior, and very few equals, of its 
kind; that, taken by itself, supplies the place of a small library, 
and, used in a large library, is found to present many points of 
information that are sought in vain in many other Cyclo- 

pedias in the English language.”—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


‘gs Ss. MONG the recognised works which 
oh by reason of their acknowledged utility and 
accepted excellence, deserve a prominent 
; place on the shelves of every Library, the 
MB» Xe MRS) ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA claims to be 
the foremost; because of the comprehensiveness of its 
treatment, the fulness and originality of its information, 
the clearness of its arrangement, and its thorough accuracy. 
Whilst other Cyclopzdias are, for the most part, either 
founded upon the basis of foreign works of a similar kind 
adapted to meet the requirements of English readers, or 
are mainly the gathering together of separate treatises on 
special subjects under the general title of a Cyclopedia; the 
ENGLISH CYCLOPA:DIA—aided by its admirable divisional 
method of construction, and the opportunity thereby afforded 
of presenting, under distinct heads, well-digested informa- 
tion on the various branches of knowledge—aims to be a 
DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 
worthy to be esteemed as an indispensable Library Com- 
panion and an invaluable work of Reference to every 

one 











A Prospectus of the “English Cyclopedia.” 





one engaged in the Political, Professional, or Commercial 
World. The Philosopher and the Student, the Littérateur 
and the Divine, the Scientific Enquirer and the Classical 
Scholar, as well as the General Reader, will alike find in its 
pages stores of information gathered from every quarter of 
the entire field of knowledge, and contributed by Writers 
conspicuous for their ability, whose names are recognised in 
their several departments. 

Accuracy of description, precision of statement, and com- 
pleteness of detail, are the chief characteristics in the treat- 
ment of every subject. All Scientific articles are remarkable 
for their concise fulness, and for the distinctness of their defi- 
nition, and with the assistance of copious cross references they 
will be found to be, in the majority of instances, exhaustive in 
their character. The Statistical information is exact, and of 
the latest date ; the Arts and Manufactures are carefully 
described at great length, their description being illustrated 
and made attractive by numerous wood-engravings drawn to 
a proper scale by competent artists; and the important 
branches of Law and Jurisprudence, Medicine and Hygiene, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, Philology, Archeology, &c., 
are adequately treated under their various heads, and the 
advances and changes duly noted and displayed. 


‘a EFORE the projection of the present work, 
= 47, there existed no good Dictionary of Biography 

“WMS which could be accepted as at once extensive 

2/4) in its design and correct in its particulars. 
SZ OK | Special attention was therefore given to the 
Biographical portion of the work, which is, in consequence, 
most discriminative and complete. The names of persons 
rendered famous in all ages and countries appear, and care- 
fully compiled accounts of their lives are given. _ The careers 
of historical personages are adequately treated, and the in- 
fluence of their actions on the history of their times described 
and 
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and explained. The four thousand pages of which this 
portion consists will be found to contain some notice of th 
lives of those who as Warriors, Statesmen, Philanthropists, - 
Divines, or as men distinguished in Science, Literature 

the Arts, have rendered their names worthy of preser 

It is acknowledged that the ENGLISH CYCLO 
contains the best, most comprehensive, and most 
Biographical Dictionary ever produced in our langr 
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English Naturalists, and illustrated by ab. 
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scientific value is largely supplemented by 
copious Index of Synonymous Terms, to suj 
of cross references, which, from their great n 
have too much encumbered the body of the 
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physical features and natural products—their language and 
history (civil and religious), with accurate statistics of their 
“nancial condition, Population, Commerce, and Manufacturing 
‘stries. The mineral resources and the Geological forma- 

of the various Countries are as far as possible analysed ; 
rieties of their Climate described ; the courses and 

of the various Rivers, with their tributaries, given ; as 


xtent and height of their Mountains and Mountain- 
‘he chief cities and towns are topographically des- 
eir History and Antiquities narrated, and their 
1 statistics carefully compiled from the best and 
ble sources, 






s APS ILLUSTRATIVE of the Geogra- 
» phical information form an additional 
}; volume, and constitute a COMPLETE 
»/} ATLAS of 44 COLOURED MaApPs, con- 
. structed upon a scale sufficiently large 
possessors of this Cyclopzdia to dispense with 
xr clearness of Engraving and fulness of in- 
will compare with any existing Atlas ; whilst 
id separate form renders them conveniently 
‘ve all the purposes of A LIBRARY ATLAS 
NCE,—yet free from the objection of bulky 
ness to which ordinary Atlases are subject. 
' value and greater completeness thus given to 
le the Publishers to claim for the English 
e attributes of , 


PERFECT LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


ged and illustrated copy of this Prospectus, with specimen 

ors’ names, lists of principal subjects treated, and a Litho- 

ving representing in fac-simile a copy of the work, will be 
2 Publishers on application. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., BOUVERIE ST., E.C. 
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@ © @) completed in 1863, consisted of 22 Volume 
‘ fq} more than 11,000 fully printed quarto pa 
@ »: published at £12 a cael ay cloth. = 
Edition, completed in 1873, consisting of 26 Volum 
nearly 14,000 fully printed quarto pages, was publish: 
cloth, including the newly constructed Atlas of 44 cc 
and was acknowledged to be one of the cheapest Cyc , 
published. 

Compared with the last edition of the * Ency. FP 
at the price of £25 12s, the ENGLISH C* 
in its 12 handsome Volumes, containing a much * ’ 
words, and having a literary and scientific merit o 
quality, contributed to by writers of similar eminer 
to be more comprehensive in its design, and by rc 
variety of information, greatly morc valuable as a 
of reference—which is the principal desideratum in 3 

The special price at which the ENGLISH C 


in its new and handsome binding is now offered, m: 
cheapest work of the kind ever produced. 





Twelve Volumes, clot 


15,000 Pages, 7,000 Illustrations, and 


TEN GUINEA‘ 


*," This price includes the Atlas of Forty-four Col 
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IDEROOKES. 
ANTI-LANCET GOUGH ELIXIR. 


. Is spgcially recommended by several eminent Physicians, and by DR. 
All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, | ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the “* Anti-Lancet.” 


should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy Guide to} It has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, 





Domestic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any Se er: eanenee. annie ee Loe. Tenens oe 


J . ‘ ; 2 Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all affections of the Throat and Chest. 
Chemist, or Ft:ST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Sold in Bottles, at 1s. od., 4s. 6d., and rs. each, by all respectable 


¢ I 
} Chemists, and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scar- 
Concerning this book, which contains 168 pages, the late | »°reush. 


A 4 Ps ~ - ~ a * Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on “DISEASES OF 
eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—** Jt will be} yy% Lurics AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can be had GRATIS 
an incalculable boon to every person who can read and think. of all Chemists. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER 


Kills BUGS. 

FLEAS. 

. MOTHS. 
” BLACK BEETLES. 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 





nyecre Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and is 
perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, 


THOMAS KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


from 





ELECTRICITY IS_LIFE 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIOC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 





A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


HALVES. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” 


Is now running on in the New Monthly Part of 


“ALL THE YEAR ROUND,” 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





Now ready. At all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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EPPS'S 
COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“THERE are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many valuable and 
important dietary properties as Cocoa. While acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant, 
it provides the body with some of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same 
time corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. These beneficial effects 
depend in a great measure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such 
close attention has been given to the growth and treatment of Cocoa, that there is no 
difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully developed. The singular 
success which Mr. Epps attained by his homceopathic preparation of Cocoa has never 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Medical men of all shades of opinion have 
agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article of diet for persons 
of weak coristitutions. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up ntil strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are. floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a_properlynourished 
frame.”—On Diet, in the “Civil Service Gazette.” 

“A VIsIT TO Epps’s COCOA MANUFACTORY.—Through the kindness of Messrs. Epps, 
I recently had an opportunity of seeing the many complicated and varied. processes the 














Cacao bean passes through ere it is sold for public use; and being both interested and. 


highly pleased with what I saw during my visit to the manufactory, I thought a brief 
account of the Cacao, and the way it is manufactured by Messrs. Epps to fit it for a 
wholesome and nutritious beverage, might be of interest to the readers of ‘Land and 
Water.’”—See Article in “Land and Water.” 

“MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—We will now give an account of the process adopted 
by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
Euston Road, London.”— See Article in “ Cassel?'s Household Guide.” 
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, W WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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bn (SEACH TIN-LINED PACKET IS LABELLED 


JAMES EPPS & CO0., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 


48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, anp. 170, PICCADILLY ; 
Works for Dietetic Preparations, Euston Road, London. 
PREPARERS OF EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, FOR THROAT-IRRITATION, 
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